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T is herein attempted to indicate that personality studies should 

recognize character as an integral field of inquiry; since an evalu- 

ation of personality based on investigations of intelligence only 

or of intelligence plus such consideration of characteria! traits as 
is incidental thereto is incomplete and misleading. Possibly the method 
of choice is to recognize categorically the three infields of inquiry viz. 
mental disease, intelligence and character. 

Intelligence and character, as popular terms in current use are not 
synonimous. They are applied in different fields of inquiry. In per- 
sonality studies and in the teachings based thereon the use of these 
terms is found to be convenient and necessary. Their meaning and ap- 
plication, as of others appearing in this presentation and elsewhere 
have been clarified by Dr. Morton Prince whom we quote. 

“Personality is the sum total of all the biological innate dispositions, 
impulses, tendencies, appetites and instincts of the individual and the 
acquired dispositions and tendencies—acquired by experience. The 
former would embrace the inherited psychophysiological arrange- 
ments such as those of emotions, feelings, appetites and other tenden- 
cies manifested in instinctive reactions to environment; the latter the ° 
memories, ideas, sentiments and other intellectual dispositions acquired . 
and organized within the personality by the experience of life. The . 
integration into one functioning organism of all these innate and ac- 
quired dispositions with their inherent forces and the mechanisms by 
which they come into play is personality. 
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“Personality includes more than character. Character is the sum 
total of the predominating dispositions or tendencies popularly called 
traits. Thus in the domain of innate dispositions every personality in- 
cludes anger, fear, curiosity, instinctive reactions; but one personality 
might possess an angry temperament while another an amiable tem- 
perament, meaning that in the one anger is aroused quickly and by a 
large variety of situations; in the other it is rarely aroused and by few 
situations; in the one anger is excited whenever the individual is 
thwarted, opposed or wounded in his feelings; in the other the .re- 
sponse is never or rarely anger in such situations, but perhaps sorrow, 
or pity or some other feeling. One is said to be quick to anger, the 
other slow to anger. Hence the character of the one is said to be 
“Good tempered” the other “Bad tempered.”’ Yet any personality 
will manifest anger in some situation. ‘Likewise with fear; one per- 
son reacts with fear to all sorts of threatening situations; another rare- 
ly or to but few. One is said to have a timerous or apprehensive char- 
acter the other a brave or bold or “sandy” character. Yet everyone 
manifests fear in one of its phases (apprehension, anxiety, etc.) in 
some situation. There is no personality born without the fear instinct. 

“In the domain of acquired dispositions personality includes the 
ideals ‘‘sentiments,” desires, points of views, attitudes, etc., of the in- 
dividual in respect to life and the environment. These being acquired 
by educational, social, and environmental experiences largely differ in 
every individual. Some become common, or substantially common to 
allor many. Those that are peculiar to or acquire a dominating posi- 
tion and influence in the personality play their part in distinguishing 
the character of the personality from that of another. They tend to 
determine the modes of thought as intellectual processes. They char- 
acterize the quality of the intelligence (its content) rather than the 
degree or capacity of the same. On this side, then, character is the re- 
sultant of the dominating acquired dispositions of the individual and 
is manifested in his intellectual traits. But both innate and acquired 
traits become organized by experience into a functioning whole: 

“Thus a personality may exhibit a character recognized as ideal- 
istic, altruistic, selfish, egotistic, social, anti-social, etc., according to 
what ideas, “sentiments,”’ morals, etc., have beer. acquired by experi- 
ence. It is in these respects that he is largely the product of his educa- 
tion and environment, the influences of which have also organized his 
innate dispositions (instincts, etc.) with his intellectual processes. 

“Character from the point of view of behavior may be Tegarded 
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as the characteristic modes by which the personality of a given individ- 
ual, or the average individual, reacts under given conditions to envi- 
ronment. 

‘The study of personality necessarily resolves itself into a study 
of behavior, for only by behavior are we able to recognize the disposi- 
tions and other traits of personality, both those which are characteris- 
tic of the species and those which are peculiar to the individual. In 
this statement the term behavior is used in a comprehensive sense to 
include both the reactions to the environment which can be objectively 
observed and those mental reactions which can be only introspectively 
noted. Within the meaning of environment must be included the body 
as well as the outerworld. In the last analysis all mental behavior, as 
well as bodily behavior is a reaction to the present environment, though 
it may be conditioned, modified reinforced or inhibited by acquired dis-- 
positions representing past experience.” 

The above clarification justifies our use of the popular terms, 
intelligence and character in the following pages as conveying the ex- 
act meaning of these terms, i. e. capacity or degrees of intelligence and 
quality of intelligence respectively. 

It is clear that intelligence and character are not distinct and 
separate entities in functioning; but on the contrary are inextricably 
blended and interdependent in each personality. Notwithstanding their 
functional interrelationship,-—inevitable since they are products com- 
mon to the same cerebral cortex, the manifestation of intelligence i. e., 
thought, is distinct from and dissimilar to the manifestation of char- 
acter i. e., behavior. Intelligence tests which neglect an investigation 
of behavior may fail, then, to demonstrate not only character, an iza- 
portant part of personality; but they may fail also of a complete dem- 
onstration of intelligence, since its quality is omitted. An investigation 
of character as an integral field of inquiry in addition to the determi- 
nation of intelligence age level, however, enables the evaluation of the 
whole personality—presuming freedom from mental disease. 

There may be then conceivably, a variety of culture and training 
adapted to modify personality, the effects of which are manifest es- 
pecially in those mental processes which we call intelligence, and a cul- 
ture or training of the personality the effects of which are manifest 
especially in character. To illustrate: a definite course of culture well 
adapted to improve memory capacity has as its most obvious effect 
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the making available of an increased store of memory impressions, i. ¢., 
intelligence data. The effect on character of this amplified memory 
capacity while not negligible is less obvious and direct and constitutes 
an incidental character modification of minor importance rather than an 
essential change therein. On the other hand a personality which dis- 
continues the practice of some deleterious habit of indulgence, gam- 
bling for instance, contributes materially to his excellence of personal- 
ity quality, which we call character, without necessarily modifying in- 
telligence directly or essentially. In the latter illustration intelligence 
is involved in the decision to cease gambling; but the action of ceasing 
is energized by volition, impulses serving continued self denial and 
other dispositions or forces depending upon the quality of personality, 
which is character, rather than on the degree or capacity of personality 
which is intelligence. Therefore a comparison of correct measures of 
intelligence taken before and after the character change cited would 
give little or no indication of the quality of personality (i. e., charac- 
ter) modification effected. Likewise the acquisition of a new incre- 
ment of intelligence data, while showing clearly in any adequate rela- 
tive exposition of intelligence capacity, would hardly be revealed by 
relative character studies. 

In personality evaluation, especially that of personalities of 
adolescent or adult physical age, something other and more than 
“‘Mental age level’ must be determined; since personality is something 
other and more than that part of mentality which may be expressed in 
terms of “‘Mental age level.” “Intelligence age level” is a better term, 
since there is thereby indicated more clearly that capacity or degree of 
intelligence attempted to be demonstrated by intelligence tests and ex- 
pressed in terms of age level or intelligence quotient. 

Our point is not that personality studies have omitted the consid- 
eration of action or behavior in investigations of mentality; but that 
sometimes such characterial traits as have been investigated have been 
interpreted and reported as though they were indices of intelligence. 
Faithfulness in investigation and clarity in case presentation demand 
that charactertial traits or dispositions be recognized and reported as 


such. 


We know two adult, sane personalities which may be contrasted. 
The one, A is a confidential clerk who has forged his employers sig- 
nature at least three times. .He passes “adult” intelligence tests with 
credit, I. Q.: 1 plus. His literary and aesthetic tastes are commend- 
able and his thought mechanisms as discovered by tests and also as de- 
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cerned in ordinary social and business intercourse are efficient and 
trustworthy. In conversation he does not justify forgery; but admits 
it is never justifiable. Yet his love for fast living, fine clothes, automo- 
biles, costly companionship, etc., have occasioned his failure by for- 
geries, executed most skillfully. His knowing, inventing, associative 
and reasoning capacity is not at fault; but his capacity for resisting, for 
denying himself gratification and for acting on the promptings of his 
own good foresight are at fault. His weakness is one of behavior and 
in the field of quality of personality, i. e., character, and is not one of 
thinking, and so in the field of capacity or degree of personality, i. e., 
} intelligence. 

The other personality, B is a farm “chore boy,” an imbecile as 
determined by intelligence tests, I. Q.: .39, whose conduct record is 
good. He milks cows, carries wood and water, etc., under direction and 
is in his contracted sphere of activity an economic success. He is well 
disposed toward his environment and habitually reacts acceptably to 
stimuli within his comprehension capacity. His weakness is a paucity 
of knowing, inventing, association, thinking, etc., a failure in the field 
of capacity or degree of personality, i. e., intelligence, and not one of 
behavior in the field of quality of personality, i. e., character. The 
findings of intelligence tests only in these two cases are that A is of at 
least ordinary intelligence while B is an imbecile. The findings of char- 
acter study only are that A is legally an offender, an economic parasite 
and a social menace, while B is law abiding, a producer and no menace. 
Consideration of both fields of inquiry affords a far broader and more 
; illuminating and therefore true basis of comparison than is available 
| from the consideration of either field alone. In fact, conclusions 
drawn from investigations in either field to the exclusion of the other 
) are misleading. 

The revolutionary and wonderfully successful public school prop- 
aganda of Mathew Arnold, which is the outstanding factor in com- 
pleting the development of the staunchness of British character, in 
his and succeeding generations may be cited as an example of what 
may be accomplished with normal personalities, in the formative 
period, by directing personality development along the line of worthy 
character evolution in addition to building intellectually. 

At this point McDougall’s conception of character as an organi- 
zation of the controlled and modified instinctive forces appearing in 
ideational life may be quoted in justification of the position that, in any 
adequate personality study, investigation of character may not be ig- 
nored ; but is to be recognized as an integral field of inquiry. 


’ 
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‘The innate tendencies to thought and action . . .  consti- 
tute the native basis of mind.” 

“With the development of ideational life (or in physiological 
terms, of the cerebral cortex) the various instincts become organized 
in systems and, with the development of self-consciousness, all these be- 
come organized and duly subordinated within the all-comprehensive 
system which is the character of the individual man.”’ 

“The organization is affected through interrelation of the cogni- 
tive dispositions with which the affective or conative dispositions of the 
instincts have become connected through experience.” 

“I have attempted at length to show how the instinctive forces 
are modified and controlled; but without ceasing to be the mainspring 
of all our thought and conduct, through becoming organized in the 
one system which is character.’* The investigation of behavior or 
conduct is essentail then, in personality studies, which aim to be com- 
plete. 

That part of mentality which intelligence tests may be expected to 
measure includes the knowing, inventing, imagining, recalling, com- 
bining mechanisms and others of which these are types, all closely re- 
lated to thought processes; but not closely related to conation or 
-doing; or, from another view point, all closely related to behavior; 
-or, again, all closely related to concepts, but less closely related to 
instincts; impulses and motives. One showing no mental disease may 
know and freely admit that “To steal is base,” yet theft may be 
a repeated behavior experience of that personality. Intelligence 
tests are not expected to demonstrate the fact of theft experience 
in such hg though the truth might be developed incidentally. 
No adequate character study would overlook the fact cited, how- 
ever, even though the case history omitted its mention. Certain, 
at least, of the processes of personality being, then, more or less 
susceptible of investigation and demonstration in terms of intelli- 
gence age level, (such as perception, memory, imagination), what of 
the part of personality which acts or resists, that which is closely as- 
sociated with and dependent upon conation, volition, impulses, in- 
stincts and other innate or acquired instinctive dispositions or forces 
which eventuate in or modify behavior? The latter mental factors or 
processes, and others like them, are not susceptible of correct demon- 
stration in any intelligence age level presentation for they are in a dif- 





*Wm. McDougall. “Instinct and the Unconscious.” The Brit. Jour. of Psy., Vol. 
X, Part 1, November, rgro. 
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ferent category and are not closely related to intelligence. The in- 
stinctive dispositions taking part in behavior are essentially those of 
character i. e., the sum total of predominating dispositions or tenden- 
cies, or the characteristic modes of reaction to environment. Charac- 
ter then is the field of investigation in which, if search be made, the or- 
ganized instinctive forces eventuating in behavior may be found. 

That functionally, capacity for thinking is intimately and etiologi- 
cally related to degree of intelligence rather than to character and that 
quality of thinking and action or behavior is similarly related to char- 
acter rather than to intelligence is shown by the fact that responsibility 
for behavior is referred, popularly and psychologically as well as in 
jurisprudence to character, but not to degree of intelligence, except to 
the extent of knowing right and wrong. One is not arraigned for ille- 
gal or ill chosen thinking; but for the illegal or ill chosen behavior 
which may be due to ill chosen thinking. Ill chosen thinking whether 
it be threatening, obscene or antisocial is beyond attack as such both 
legally and popularly ; but the transition of thought into action involves 
those systems of instinctive tendencies and the play of those predomi- 
nating forces which are intimately associated with character and it is 
the action or behavior eventuating from the transition that may be at- 
tacked legally or adversely criticized popularly. 

“Whether rightly or wrongly the fact remains that the funda- 
mental idea of punishment and amenability to the administration of 
justice is that of teaching the importance not essentially of selecting 
behavior wisely but of wise performance. No attempt has ever been 
made to enforce better thinking and deciding, excepting to induce it as 
a means to the end of better behavior. The enforcement of acceptable 
behavior, however, is and always has been the fundamental purpose of 
civil and criminal jurisprudence. This places behavior under control 
of volition, i. e., acting or executive volition rather than selective or 
judical. Instinct and reason have always taught that responsibility 
rests proximately with the acting province of mentality and with the 
thinking province only remotely. In actual daily usage one may think 
whatever he pleases, so long as his acts do not contravene established 
lega) or social forms. When an offender is of demonstrably limited 
responsibility because of intelligence defect, there may be judicial clem- 
ency; but when he demonstrably deviate in character only, there is no 
clemency, only the more sternness. The law imputes responsibility 
then, not for the selection of acts, but for their performance and in so 
doing tacitly recognizes something which we have termed character . 
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deviations as susceptible of improvement, in effect, demanding an ap- 
proach in behavior to that emanating from character rectitude.” 

“Current popular evaluation of personality is not confined to an 
estimation of intelligence only. Character is consciously or uncon- 
sciously regarded not less consistently, as the measure of excellence 
and efficiency. We actually demand certain character standards or at 
least social behavior. standards in the personalities selected for various 
activities; in employees, soldiers, business and professional men and 
especially in all teachers, statesmen and moulders of public opinion. 
To illustrate the distinction between these two functions in our think- 
ing; we respect the loyalty of the feebleminded mother to her children 
when it is exhibited; but we deplore her inevitable neglect of their wel- 
fare. It is not the intellect but the character of our efficient enemy in 
Germany that we despise. And to carry our illustration one step fur- 
ther, while it is our own ‘intelligence that dictates our instinctive con- 
tempt for the Kaiser’s principles, the dictation would be void without 
our character to express and enforce it.” 

‘No demonstration of the fact is needed that character develop- 
ment and deviation progress far beyond the close of the formative 
period of normal intelligence development. Thus the two are not co- 
extensive. This is true also to a limited extent in cases of arrested in- 
telligence development. In these cases character development or devi- 
ation is not wholly circumscribed by the deficient intelligence; though 
by no means independent thereof. Character modifications continue 
to be reflected in behavior after intelligence development ceases. Fur- 
thermore, it is to be observed that in the earlier years of the forma- 
tive period, which we have been accustomed to regard as terminating 
at about the age of twenty, character formation lags behind the normal 
development of intelligence; while in the later years of the period the 
developmental progress of character is much more pronounced and 
significant, outstripping and overshadowing the progress of intelli- 
gence in the evolutionary years at and after the close of the formative 
period. Studies of feeblernindedness in physical childhood are con- 
cerned with intelligence rather than with character. Personality stud- 
ies of adolescents and adults on the other hand find the more potent 
and significant factors to be character or social behavior, since char- 
acter is not yet sufficiently developed; while the adult is responsible un- 
less the intellect can be arraigned. The reason for the observed failure 
of ‘“‘Mental tests,” adapted to childhood mental ages, to prove ade- 
quate to the classification of adult feeblemindedness, doubtless lies in 
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the transcendent potentiality of character factors in the later develop- 
mental period.” 

“Tt is conceivable that cases of physical age well within the forma- 
tive period and of an intelligence capacity not far:short of integral 
could largely overcome the effect of certain character deviations and 
build up a more nearly ideal character. In fact, our sometimes well 
founded confidence in the reformation of certain criminal cases finds 
herein its justification. And it may be found that the inexplicable eco- 
nomic success of certain cases apparently hopelessly handicapped by 
feeblemindedness becomes clear on the appropriate distribution of the 
handicapping and enabling factors between the rudimentary intelli- 
gence and the still developing character.’”* 

Sociologically and economically inimical personalities are such 
primarily because of their behavior, since it is actron essentially not 
thought, except incidentally, which brings a personality into contact 
with others. At the very basis of all sociologic endeavor for the cor- 
rection of the pernicious activities of the parasitic elements of popula- 
tion is the identification of inimical personalities and the determination 
in each of the possibilities of restoration to economic usefulness. The 
inimical potentialities of those showing deviations in the field of char- 
acter only are far greater, both re!atively and absolutely, than the po- 
tentialities of those showing intelligence defects; and the inimical po- 
tentialities of those showing both intelligence defects and character 
deviations are still greater. The problem of correctly identifying and 
classifying these aberrant personalities for incarceration, or, better, 
for treatment and retraining, is evidently a most important and press- 
ing sociologic issue. Attempts to transform an inimical personality 
into an economic unit must be directed primarily to the correction of 
the behavior disorder by modifying character. Intelligence defects are 
irremediable or nearly so, while character deviations are susceptible 
of improvement while plasticity remains. Successful efforts to modify 
behavior in inimical personalities then should be directed logically to 
the rehabilitation of character and preferably while in a plastic state 
i. e., as early in life as the predominance of inimical instincts or ten- 
dencies can be determined. All personality studies undertaken to de- 
termine the possibility and method of behavior modification are more 
vitally concerned with character and its many kinds and degrees of 
deviation than with intelligence and the measurement of its efficiency. 





” 


“Character as an integral Mentality Function;” the author; “Mental Hygiene,” 


Vol. II, No. 3, July, 1918. 
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No means of accurately measuring and numerically scoring char- 
acterial deviations has yet been devised; but neither are the varieties 
and degrees of departure in mental disease susceptible of numerical 
scoring or mathematical treatment. Case studies of mental disease 
are nevertheless available and the treatment of mentally diseased pa- 
tients proceeds successfully, resulting in the sociologic restoration of 
some, at least, of the afflicted. 

Since the only available means of identifying inimical psychopath- 
ic or paracitic individuals for restoration to sociologic and economic 
usefulness is by individual personality studies which include an investi- 
gation and evaluation of character as well as of intelligence; and, fur- 
ther, since the restoration of these personalities is to be secured only 
through a modification of behavior and behavior may be most effec- 
tively modified by educating, redirecting and fortifying character— 
the essential spring to behavior—while plasticity remains; it follows 
that any adequate personality study must investigate character. Char- 
aster study then is entitled to recognition as a categorical entity; since 
it is an integral field of inquiry having its own locus, mechanisms and 
event, and as such, in personality study, is distinct from the study of 
capacity or degree of intelligence and from mental disease. 





HOW “STIMULUS-AND-REACTION” EXPLAINS LEVIT- 
ATION DREAMS 


WITH REMARKS ON THE WILL TO INTERPRET 
BY LYDIARD H. HORTON 


FOREW ORD—The following report brings to its close a series of letters 
and papers printed in this Journal since 1913, and dealing with the problem of 
validity in dream interpretations. The conclusion presented is that great ac- 
curacy in dream-study can be attained through the so-called Inventorial Tech- 
nique. This permits one to reconstitute the dreamer’s train of ideas in the 
objective terms of “situation and response.” 


Y dear Dr. Prince: ; 

I need hardly say to the editor of the Journal that 
has concerned itself so long with Abnormal Psychology 
in its developments that a large portion of the offerings 

in this science are purely tentative in character. And I have rec- 
ognized always that the admission to your columns of a great deal 
of disputable theory about the subject of —let us say—dreams has been 
due to your desire that all phases of abnormal psychology should be 
considered, and that the Journal itself should not ‘stand for any par- 
ticular province in the field of mental anomalies. 

I remember your comment upon my earliest papers which gave 
a theory of dreams different from that of psycho-analysts, when you 
said to me: “Your theory may be true or not true, but the interest of 
the matter lies in the fact that after it has been proclaimed that there 
was only one way of interpreting a certain type of dream, you should 
have come along and showed that another equally plausible interpreta- 
tion could be put upon the matter.” 

Recently, you followed up this line of thought in commenting up- 
on the last paper, entitled “Levitation Dreams, Their Physiology,”’ 
saying, “In reading your paper it seemed to me that after all you 
did not exclude the psycho-analytic interpretations. Would it not be 
possible by some hook or crook to turn the meaning of the ‘flying’ 
dreams, which you have cited, into ‘symbols’ of a sexual idea ?” 





In answer, I may say that all the dreams I have cited, beginning 
with the first paper submitted to you in 1913, could be re-interpreted 
by either Freud’s Reductive Method (reducing everything to funda- 
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mental ‘“‘sex” impulses) or by Jung’s Constructive Method (assuming 
a constructive forward-looking fancy on the part of the dreamer) 
seemingly with more or less plausibility in each instance. 

But if I have, in this half dozen papers, urged my own “recon- 
stitutive’” method of interpretation, it is because, through actual ex- 
perience in psycho-analysis, I have found an immense peril to common 
sense lurking in the technique of the two other methods. It is not that 
their authors necessarily employ harmful or dangerous devices in deal- 
ing with their patients; but only that their successes, whatever they 
may be, are successes of personal skill in spite of, rather than because 
of, their questionable theories and the easy-going practices which they 
too unguardedly advocate. 

This seems due to the fact that a Will to Interpret, a desire to 
make-something-out-of a dream, has led to a really go-as-you-please 
style of interpretations, not consistently related to anything properly 
called the true meaning of the dream. It is against this go-as-you- 
please method, this quod Libet attached to the explanation of a dream, 
that I aim to protest by showing that there is such a thing as a stand- 
ard or criterion by which one may judge the correctness of an interpre- 
tation. 

This standard of interpretative rectitude is no more than the 
straight reconstitution of the train of thought. 

The reconstitutive method affords, in the matter of dreams, a 
criterion similar to that which is offered in French criminal jurispru- 
dence by the “reconstitution of the crime.”” We should cast aside the 
German conjecture of Professor Teufelsdroeck of Weisnichtwo, and 
affiliate our methods with the painstaking labors of the French detec- 
tives. These are familiar to American readers through Edgar Allen 
Poe’s exposition in the “Murders of the Rue Morgue” and the ““Mys- 
tery of Marie Roget’’"—dquite as worthwhile in their way as his “Gold 
Bug.” (Compare the reasoning of Thomas Carlyle’s German Pro- 
fessor in Sartor Resartus with that of Poe’s French detective. ) 


TRACING THE WAVE OF THOUGHT 


In fine, as I have stated earlier, the true pursuit of dream-study 
should be to trace the wave of nervous excitation from its origin in a 
particular set of nerve stimuli and to show how the several images in 
the dream-panorama were produced under the influence of the group 
of stimuli, acting in couple with the pre-existing state of mental prep- 
aration (“‘facilitation” or “Bahnung’’). All these elements can usually 
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be found and accounted for, if one prepares an adequate inventory of 
the items of the dream. 

Out of the eleven dreams that I have submitted as illustrations of 
this method in the “Journal of Abnormal Psychology,” six of them 
contained such symbols or ideas that they would unhesitatingly and 
off-hand have been adjudged “sexual symbols” by any well-informed 
psycho-analyst.. As to the flying dreams, the psycho-analyst might 
judge them to be sexual or non-sexual, according to his disposition of 
the moment, subject to his study of the “free associations.” But the 
appearance in one of them (Angry Sheik and Warm Clothing Levita- 
tion Dream) of the love-and-jealousy motif would have inevitably sug- 
gested to the psycho-analyst that a sexual manifestation was the funda- 
mental incitement to the levitation fancy. In the rest of the flying 
dreams the belief in an underlying sexual element would have had to 
be obtained purely from pre-conceived ideas, not to say prejudice. 
Too many psychoanalysts reach conclusions on the basis of the follow- 
ing syllogism: 

“All flying dreams are sexual; 
This is a flying dream. 
Therefore, this dream is sexual.”’ 


FASCINATING ARTIFACTS 


Although this a priori reasoning may seem unjustifiable from a 
common-sense standpoint, yet it must be remembered that it is actually 
the prevailing method of psycho-analysts to reason in this way. For 
instance, when I was first psycho-analyzed by a distinguished pupil of 
Jung in Zurich, he employed the following reasoning: “Freud has 
shown that all dreams are wish fulfillments. You have had this 
dream; ergo it contains a fulfillment of one of your wishes.” There- 
upon he proceeded to cross-examine me and to obtain associations so 
as to extract from me the confidential information about various 
wishes that I might have entertained. He quizzed me very vigorously 
and obtained admissions which I was certainly not willing to make to 
the first comer, nor indeed would make to anyone except in a confiden- 
tial interview such as the psycho-analytic séance affords. And he did 
lay hold of wishes that did seem to explain the dream—for a time. 

My examiner’s use of leading questions and my suspicion that 
there was here some sleight-of-hand, creating the semblance of a rev- 
elation emanating from the dream-analysis led me to study very care- 
fully each item of the long dream that I had presented to him. In this 
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effort, I simply fell back upon the Inventorial Method that I had used 
years before Freud was heard of. I had acquired this method through 
so-called “logical analysis” as taught in the French schools, and later 
had adapted it to the study of the methods of authors, finally to the 
dissecting of Lewis Carroll’s masterpiece, “Alice in Wonderland.” 
More recently, it had proved invaluable in the study of flying dreams, 
and related mystical fancies. 

This inventorial analysis simply reconstitutes the mental steps by 
which a given sentence, conversation or phantasy has attained to its 
total structure of ideas. Applying this to the dream, which had been 
so brilliantly “explained” by my psycho-analytic examiner, I found a 
totally different history, bearing no essential relation to the facts that 
had been drawn out exegetically by the professorial seer, from this 
particular dream. Through my inventorial analysis, there stood re- 
vealed to me the utterly unsuspected possibility of exactitude in strip- 
ping complex dreams down to a skeleton of stimulus-and-response. 
This encouraged me to go on with the inventorial analysis; and to de- 
velop standardized forms to safeguard the Interpreter of Dreams lest 
he be inclined to let the “Will to Interpret’’ carry him far afield. 


THE. FABRICATION OF MEANINGS 


The Interpreter should not let his free play of fancy rival that 
of a dreamy or drowsy subject. In gathering information about 
trances and those phenomena of the Unutterable Revelation (which 
Professor Leuba has recently called attention to) I had met with the 
‘Will to Interpret’’; for the subjects under trance conditions, gave to 
their scant impressions and slight corporeal disturbances most extra- 
ordinary meanings. The case of ecstasy and “spiritual” healing, as 
inventorially analyzed in my last published letter to you, reveals to 
what lengths the “Will to Interpret” can go when the subject tries to 
make something out of novel kinesthetic impressions and unfamliar 
sensory changes. Such changes as “blood vessel sensations,’’ however 
slight they may be, furnish the basis for extraordinary fancies of pow- 
er, locomotion, levitation, as I have described. 

To what extent the Will to Interpret can be carried among per- 
sons engaged in scientific pursuits, my contact with the psycho-analytic 
school has taught me best. Psychoanalysts (while not asleep, but very 
much alive to their professional business) can be ‘“‘entranced” in the 
sense that many of them have literally fallen in love with the psycho- 
analytic method of thinking through the well-known Uebertragung for 
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Freud! In 1909, finding such a bias as this among students of dreams 
} and seeing it applied so largely throughout the psycho-medical field 
(the developments in which had been familiar to me on their practical 
side since the days of Charcot) I decided to check up the conclusions 
that were being tossed so freely into the atmosphere of psychological 
medicine. Accordingly, I apprenticed myself to psycho-analysts in 
clinical work. 

As a result, I became rather proficient in psycho-analytic inter- 
pretations myself and have acquired, by dint of practice, entire facility 
in treating any dream or outside event as a sexual phantasy. I learned 
(what Bellamy and other writers in this Journal have shown) namely, 
how easy it is to “‘run into the ground” the Freudian method of dream 
interpretation, especially when it hinges on so ordinary an appeal as 
that of sex interest. I mean that the state of interest aroused by ref- 
erences to the sex function usually is sufficient to hypnotize an auditor 
and throw him off his guard; analytic sleight-of-hand becomes possible; 
or to revert to slang, literally any old interpretation can be put over, 
depending on the “Will to Interpret.” 

We all know that there is in Psycho-analysis an @ priori assump- 
tion that a sex meaning should be looked for rather than (say) a meat 
and drink significance. Let us try, however, to interpret each of the 


ee dreams in the series of my papers since 1913 as an eating-and-drinking 
See proposition. 


FORCED GASTRONOMIC INTERPRETATIONS 


In Number One, we have interest in snakes, as drawn in the pic- 
ture. We can “easily see’ that the dreamer, a little girl who lived on 
a farm near the sea-shore, was thinking of eels and that the little han- 
dies on the heads of some of them are indicators of cooking utensils, 


"® such as Father used to cook by, over the camp fire; further, that the 





square-headed snakes carried a symbolism of slices of bread which 
were used in making sardine sandwiches. (‘“Corroboration”: There 
were frequent picnics at this summer place, and the children were con- 
stantly entertaining projects which were doomed to postponement or 
disappointment owing to the weather: thus causing suspended wish- 
fulfillment!) 

This offers a plausible basis for an interpretation of the dream 
phenomena, in the meat and drink sense. The eating and drinking 
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juestion figured very largely in the summer life of this child and her 
several sisters. They were continually going off on blue-berrying ex- 
peditions or to look for mushrooms or to get chickens or to buy their 
provender with Father at the distant village. Why couldn’t the pic- 
ture of father killing snakes (eels or other fish) be symbolic of an 
eating-and-drinking wish associated with the desire to personate Fath- 
er as the manipulator of pots and pans at the picnic? And at the 
same time there is a conjoined association with the drawing of water 
at the well, which of course was always a preliminary of the picnic, as 
a supply usually had to be taken along. Surely this interpretation is 
as plausible as any sexual one; but it lays stress on purely gastronomic 
motives. (The real reconstitution is given under the picture). 


FOOD MEANINGS ATTRIBUTED 


Passing to the second instance, that of the “Scratch Reflex’”’ 
dream, I do not need to force the meaning very far. The microscope 
is associated with the examination of foods and the determination of 
their purity, and the scratch marks on the slide may be simply taken as 
marks of the can-opener with suggestions of contamination; and, thus, 
the whole dream attributed to anxiety concerning the partaking of 


food. The bacillus botulinus is suggested by the sausage-shaped mi- 
croscope barrel. To finish off the interpretation and dismiss it with 
one of those flourishes that carry conviction, we may remark that the 
dreamer of this particular Scratch Reflex phantasy, belongs to a family 
very inclined to interest in food! Thus an important element of char- 
acter study takes part in the play of phantasy in this dream! Let us 
say that the dreamer was warned against the defect of his family and, 
since the dream, has been watching himself to avoid gormandizing; 
which introduces a desirable element of Sublimation! 

Surely this is as plausible as any sexual interpretation could be, 
but very similar in style to many of the less convincing snap-judgments 
of psycho-analysts. 

As to the Door Slam Dream, I have so far given no mock sexual 
interpretation of my own as I deliberately did for the Scratch Reflex 
Dream when published. For it was used to illustrate the mechansim 
of time-inversion rather than the wishes or desires of the dreamer. But 
every psycho-analyst knows that the firing of a shot has a very marked 
sexual significance, implying anything from advances toward the op- 
posite sex to special perversions. I could myself cite dreams in which 
this “symbol” certainly had a sex meaning. Therefore, I suppose it 
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would be possible, by sufficient ingenuity, to interpret Dr. Abercrom- 
bie’s famous instance of the Door Slam, as if there were a sex meaning 
involved. The only certain thing is that this dream was a reaction to 
a real noise—a door-slam simulating a shot, and suggesting a fanciful 
experience of enlisting in the army before the shot was fired. 

Now, from the eating-and-drinking standpoint, it is not difficult 
to recall the fact that enlistment in the army, not only in present-day 
Bolshevist Russia, but in past days, has been regarded as the one re- 
source of those who were unable to feed themselves; and the predispo- 
sition of Dr. A.’s subject to dream of enlistment when he heard a 
door slam may have been emotionally determined (‘“‘Affektbetont’’) 
by some anxiety regarding the provisioning of his family and his 
thought that, at the worst, he could relieve the family budget by en- 
listing in the army! 

This is not much more tinctured by the Will to Interpret than 
dozens of dream interpretations that have come my way, in the course 
of associating with the practitioners of the psycho-analytic school. I do 
not, however, in this invidious statement refer to the leading exponents 
of this school. 


APPERCEPTIVE ERROR IN REAL HUNGER DREAM 


We come to the next dream (see picture) The Pantry Cupboard 
Dream. This has already been used for a demonstration of the Re- 
constitutive Method. It was found to be a dream occasioned in part 
by an unsatisfied appetite for food, in part by a noise. Therefore, I do 
not need to attempt a travesty of my own interpretation.’ 

Coming next to the levitation illusions, can we not suppose that 
they are in part dictated by the desire to be free from the limitations of 
bodily avoirdupois? Indeed, no less a psycho-analyst than Dr. Isidor 
Coriat says that dreams of flying represent the wish to be free and the 


adesire to do as one pleases. These wishes being safely attributable to 


anyone, this augury is too Delphic to stand. 

From our preconceived standpoint of eating and drinking, how- 
‘ver, We may go on to say that the flying dreams “represent a tendency 
o shake off the flesh.”’ 


“Oh that this too too solid flesh would melt.” 


Obviously the desire is to reduce adipose tissue and still to eat all 





*A la Freud, the opportunity might be taken to say that the male dreamer, having 
ictured himself as a child with skirts on, must have a complex of bi-sexuality—a 
horoughly permissible guess not quite justified by the Reconstitution. 
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WARM CLOTHING DREAM WITH LEVITATION FANCY 


The Warm Clothing Dream came to the writer’s notice in 1916. It first suggested 
how dreams of Insufficient Clothing might be correlated with Levitation dreams. . As 
the drawing stands in the picture above, it represents only a dream of Insufficient Cloth- 
ing passing into a dream of Levitation. This would of itself alone not suggest the 
underlying physical state. But a clue was found in the so-called Angry Sheik Scene. 
It appeared in the Warm Clothing dream when the dreamer was pursuing “warmly 
clad Smith,” as a mural drawing chalked on the wall at the spot near the running 
figure of Smith 

The curious feature of the Angry Sheik scene is that it embodies mental responses 
to all the different sensations of chill. Also it reflects the sensations that belong 
to the vasomotor reaction following the stimulus of cold skin. The great significance 
of this clue lies in the fact that the sensations of cold and warmth, picturized by the 
Angry Sheik Scene, immediately preceded the fancy of levitation. This suggests the 
sensory link between cold and levitation as being the vasomotor reaction. 

The parallel in the text clarifies this. 


THE ANGRY SHAKE SCENE AS PART OF THE WARM CLOTHING DREAM 
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that one wishes. Here a didactic digression might be in order, touch- 
ing the prevailing acceptance of corpulency among people of the near 
East, in distinction to the Occidental world. 

So far, I have given illustrations to show to what extent one is 
really captivated by almost any interpretation that seems to resolve the 
intellectual confusion presented by the dream narrative. All that is 
expected of the average dream-reading is to relieve the sense of incon- 
gruity, somewhat as in the satisfaction of having loose pearls strung 
together. 

As I have outlined it, this a priori method could be used to fasten 
upon dreams of flying the implication of being eating-and-drinking 
wish fulfillments. But this farcical aspect has perhaps been exploited 
enough, and it is time to show in what way the psycho-analytic explana- 
tions actually fall short as applied to “‘levitation.”’ 

A TEST CASE 

The crucial instance that could serve as a pivot around which 
the discussion might properly turn is the Angry Sheik Scene, pictured 
in the last paper. For convenience, “‘cuts’’ of the dream are repro- 
duced here under the title of the Warm Clothing Dream and the An- 
gry Sheik Scene. Taken in combination, they furnish a well-nigh in- 
disputable paradigm upon which further interpretations by the present 
Reconstitutive method could be modelled. 

In the Warm Clothing Dream we had perfectly definite evidence 
of sensory stimuli accounting for the origin of the dream, which was 
set up physiologically by the adrenal-sympathetic nervous system—as 
if by the injection of adrenin itself. In the course of the dream, men- 
tal responses were forthcoming which corresponded to the character- 
istic biological responses of the organism to the circulation of the 

drenal secretion. Let us roughly draw a parallel between the physi- 
logical aspect and the mental imagery: 


We tabulate each reaction as it would impinge on the sensorium or on the 
prrival platforms of the brain, and each corresponding mental response, to wit: 


SENsorY Aspect oF STIMULUS MENTAL oR IMAGINATIVE RESPONSE 
shilliness, i. e. cold skin Coldness of lady, haughty demeanor. 


if ppetite for warmth Jaeger (friezed )blankets, camel’s 
hair, Costume of prophet Hosea 
(Clue: prototype of same was dream- 
er’s bathrobe of turkish toweling.) 
Flowing robes in general. 
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LEVITATION DREAM NUMBER TWO 
ILLUSTRATING POSSIBILITIES OF “RECONSTITUTING” DREAMS 


3oth of these dreams contain characteristic imagery (i. e. apperceptions) reflect- 
ing the bodily state during sleep. In both cases the course of the phantasy of levita-J 
tion is modified by sensations obtained from the foot. This lends particular interest 
to these two examples as traversing the conception of Ellis and other writers to the 
effect that aviation in dreams takes its start from the absence of foot-sensations. : 
It will be seen from the pictures that the idea of levitation or lightness may 
exist coincidently with foot sensations, leading to the suggestion that some generalized 
bodily sensation is the essential determinant of the flying dream. Yet foot sensations§ 
may affect the extent of the sense of detachment from earthly contacts. 
In each dream, the second scene represents the pied-d-terre, or, literally as wef 
might say, the better-grounded perception of the foot-sensations:—In dream No. 2 
it is a hot-water bottle which is fancifully apperceived as a dog (mechanism of 
Analogy); and in Dream No. 3 it is the pressure of the blanket which is reflected as 
an embarrassment of locomotion (first it is a pedestal, then an impediment) ! 4 
Again in both dreams, vehicles reflect disturbances of the circulation. In No. : 
the rhythm of the heart is reflected in a staircase; in No. 2 the rhythm of the blood-§ 
vessel sensations is reflected in the sinuosities of the parkway. These two kinds off 
annunciators of circulatory rhythm may be looked for in all dreams of the levitation 


type. 
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Goose-flesh sensation 


Increased cold 


freezing 


sensation formulated 


Total Significance of Combined Picture on left hand side: 


the body surfaces. 
Heart-beats 


Lung expansion as if from adrenin 
injection 


lV asomotor warmth 
Shiver or muscular tremor 


Diffused sensations typical of adrenin 
stimulation 


Sense of comfort from the anti-chill 
response 


Other adrenin stimuli causing sense of 
exhilaration 


Sand of the desert. 


Pictorial plays on the word “frieze,” 
in three ways, as follows: a) Frieze 


design on the camels’ saddle-blankets ; 
b) frieze-like recurrence of a camel 
and driver, with reduplication of the 
prophet Hosea; c) Mural character of 
the decoration, as patent in the dream 
picture. This is a sort of allusion to 
Sargent’s famous frieze of the prophets 
in the Boston Public Library. 


FRIGIDITY of 


Plunging of horse ridden by sheik. 


Depiction of actively exercised animal, 
with mentally “exercised”’ rider. 


Heated aspect of animal and rider. 
Shaking of the fist of rider. 


General attitude of anger. 


Depicting of a) warm garments envel- 
oping the characters on horseback, b) 
a comforter in the shape of a bride 
clinging to the Angry Sheik. 


Sense of triumph or exploit, associated 
with bride-capture. 


Total Significance of right-hand picture is CALORITY associated with the 


warming of body surfaces and associated co-ordinated reflexes. 


The continu- 


ation of this response to cold gives rise to 


Generalized vasomotor suffusion of 
blood bed in surface of skin 


Modified kinesthetic sensation and loss 
of pressure discrimination 


Joint sense retained through actual 
joint tension while drawing up limbs 


Residual sensations from right arm 


Idea of detachment from definite con- 
tacts. 


Belief that one is levitating in defiance 
of gravity. 

Fancy of stepping up into air and 
drawing limbs under. 


The levitating dreamer waves right 
hand airily instead of shaking fist as 
angry Sheik did. 


This is enough to show the point; but the parallels in such dreams can be made 


as deadly as one could hope for 
of these dreams, now current. 


deadly to the type of “interpretation” 
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EROTIC ASPECTS OF THE ANGRY SHEIK SCENE 


No one can deny that love-spite and bride-carrying are “erotic.” 
But these circumstances do not make the explanation of the dream a 
sex one, in that the analysis of this dream has anything to do with love 
as a primary motive. The particular imagery in the Angry Sheik se- 
quence does not retroactively imply anything in the nature of a sex 
origin for the dream of levitation. In sum, sex image is present, but 
not primary. Any other view is putting the cart before the horse. Yet 
one is conscious of being very much on the defensive at this point in the 
argument. 

I have chosen precisely this example on account of the false and 
superficial appearance of sexuality that it offers. Let me make it 
clear then that this is a case where the arousal of physiological phe- 
nomena that have nothing directly to do with sex may produce mental 
imagery that happens to be linked in memory with thoughts of love. 
(The cart follows the horse.) There is no such connexion between 
the active cause of the dream of levitation and the love motive as 
there is between the word Jove and the word dove which are strongly 
united not merely by sound association, but by poetic symbolism. 

In sum, the levitation illusion in the Warm Clothing Dream is 
produced by circulatory and muscular changes. The phantasy of love 
in the desert (in the form of the Angry Sheik scene) is due to linkages 
of memory merely combining the separate physiological experiences in- 
to a “‘resolution.”” The several items of the dream, which are very di- 
rect responses of the mind to the physiological cues, may be spoken of 
as annunciators, in the sense in which hotel bell-boys speak of the 
device that registers a call from a certain room as a figure appearing 
on a board. Thus, the levitation sense in the Warm Clothing Dream 
is an annunciator of grateful blood vessel sensations and kinesthetic 
repose; the shaking of the fist annunciates shivering of the arm mus- 
cles; the fury of the sheik annunciates the vasomotor changes charac- 
teristic of anger. (See Hobbes’ theory of the emotional cycle begin- 
ning at one pole in waking life and at the other pole in the dream.) 


NON-SPECIFIC CHARACTER OF “LEVITATION” PHYSIOLOGY 


If this reasoning is followed closely, it will be seen that the sex 
element in the Angry Sheik scene does not represent a sexual cause for 
the dream as a whole. Nor does the sensation of flying, in its own 
nature, carry the erotic suggestion. There is nothing specific in the 
physiological state to call for love ideas. This is proved statistically 
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by the frequency with which the same physiological conditions are ap- 
perceived in a different sense by the dreaming mind. Analyzing these 
bodily conditions, we find outstanding features that usually attend in- 
tense and violent emotion, being even earmarks of the active phases of 
several definite instincts. That is to say, not peculiar to love but 
biologically featured in rage, or in fighting, in hunting or in similarly 
violent exertions.. Indeed, the Angry Sheik picture, as a cartoon, em- 
bodies all these aspects. 

How did it happen that this dreamer was reminded of love-spite 
by the resurgence within him of this particular physical disturbance ? 
Simply because the beating of the heart, shivering and shaking and 
other manifestations of adrenal-sympathetic action had been at one 
time affliated in his mind with some particular instance of courtship, 
in literature or in actuality. Thus the mental switches were set for a 
love-scene. 

On the other hand, this same dreamer, somewhat earlier, under 
circumstances less favorable to romantic associations, had a dream of 
hunting, as a result of “sleeping cold’’: the events of the day before 
had been sufficiently tinctured with an interest in outdoor life and hunt- 
ing to turn the dream that way. Yet the same circulatory manifesta- 
tions were present. But then the switches were set in favor of a differ- 
ent instinctive reaction. 


RECAPITULATION OF “LEVITATION” THEORY 


Our explanation is now that certain non-sexual physiological pro- 
cesses are set up in sleep and produce the flying sensation. If in some 
cases sex fancies are present in accompaniment to the aviation phe- 
nomena, they are secondary, incidental associations, recalled by the 
physiological state—which may have been present in an actual experi- 
ence of love emotion. Further the flying illusion per se is a mental re- 
flex to ascertainable functions of the adrenal-sympathetic system. This 
stimulated activity is neutral and not necessarily affiliated with any one 
instinct more than another. For instance, steps signify really heart 
beats and are only sure annunciators of sex experience provided “one’s 
heart going pit-a-pat” happens to have been exclusively related to love 
—which is impossible. Needless to say, it was definitely ascertained 
by the dreamer at the time of this dream that there was no erotic feel- 
ing or any sex excitement in play. We conclude that there can be no 
necessary connexion between flying fantasies and sex phenomena. 

Further, the failure to observe hitherto the relation between the 
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THE “ANGRY SHEIK” MURAL DRAWING FROM THE WARM CLOTHING 
DREAM 


EXAMPLE WHEREIN PSYCHOANALYTIC INTERPRETATIONS ARE 
MISLEADING 


This particular instance, a single pictorial scene taken from an actual dream of 
“flying” or levitation permits us to visualize the methods of the Vienna and Zurich 
schools of Psychoanalysis. 

This dream picture was composed by the dreamer’s fancy in exact obedience to 
stimuli or cues playing upon the sense of the dreamer (as detailed in the text). This 
picture is a preliminary sign of the physiological reaction that subsequently created the 
illusion of levitation. The rest of the dream also contains important annunciators of 
the same physiological conditions. Yet these all-important determinants of “levita- 
tion” would be entirely overlooked in applying either the Reductive Method of Freud 
or the Constructive Method of Jung (as made clear in the text). 

Instead, the mental imagery would be regarded as a composition of the dreamer’s 
free fancy. And the dream of which this is a part (and a clue-giving part) would be 
judged by Freud in a preconceived (sexual) sense. The quotations that follow explain 
the trend of either school and will help to justify the effort made in the text to show 
the danger of absurd conclusions when following these methods. 

Freud says: “It is the wild playing (“Hetzen”) of childhood which dreams about 
flying, falling, vertigo, and the like repeat, and the voluptuous feelings of which have 
now been turned into fear. 

“T have therefore good reason for rejecting the explanation that the condition of 
our dermal sensations during sleep, the sensations caused by the movements of the 
lungs, and the like, give rise to dreams of flying and falling. I see that these very 
sensations have been reproduced from the memory with which the dream is concerned 
—that they are, therefore, a part of the dream content and not of the dream sources 
(“The Interpretation of Dreams,” p. 239). 

Earlier, “What do these dreams signify? A general statement on this point cannot 
be made. They signify something different in each case as we shall hear: only the 
sensational material which they contain always comes from the same source 
they refer to the movement games which have such extraordinary attractions for the 
child.” (p. 238). 

This is the exact opposite of our thesis: that the source of these dreams lies in 
vasomotor and kinesthetic sensations and that the imagery of typical levitation dreams 
annunciates this source and not the latent meaning supposed by Freud. 

According to Jung, “the typical adherents of Freud’s school have come to the 
point of interpreting—to give a gross instance—almost all long objects in dreams as 
phallic symbols.” (“Analytical Psychology,” p. 308). 
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levitation iHusion and its definite physical basis has given an opportun- 
ity for “Freudian enthusiasts (ignorant of the real mechanism) to in- 
terpret this dream, to the mystification of students, in the go-as-you- 
please manner. It is this mystification that I want to protest against 
by offering a caricature of the way in which a too cocksure psycho- 
analyst can proceed to disregard the physiological meaning of the 
dream and to fabricate something entirely different but plausible. 

This brings me to the Reductive Method of Freud and the Con- 
structive Method of Jung, as contrasted with the Reconstitutive Meth- 
od. The pictures are labelled to correspond. An inspection of them 
and a careful study of the notations inscribed thereunder will show 
how easy it is to “fake” a sexual explanation on the basis of precedents 
furnished by the theories and examples of Freud and Jung. We must 
learn to descry the danger that arises from too slavish an adherence 
to their methods. 

Let us take an intensive look at the Angry Sheik picture. 


THE FREUDIAN EXPLANATION FOLLOWED 


The most plausible way to utilize the Freudian method would be 
to divide the picture into two halves as shown in the cuts. On the left 


half is represented the picture of docile camels and priestlike camel 
drivers, hooded and obviously not men of vigor and action. The 
woman in that section of the picture is haughty and distant. The whole 
left-hand picture obviously suggests a deficiency of those virile quali- 
ties which are associated with the male emotion of love. It is sex ac- 
tivity at the minimum. This then—we may infer according to Freu- 
dian principles—is the condition of the dreamer! He is not active or 
successful in courtship. On the right, however, we see the fulfillment 
of his wishes. The vigorous animal spirits of the horse, the erect car- 
riage, the definitely uplifted arm recall the possession of the most 
virile powers. The exposed head and the war-like visage of the man 
contrast with the hooded camel drivers, the passivity of the ones em- 
phasizing the activity of the other. The patient necks of the camels 


Jung’s own method as a modification of Freud’s is in consonance with his state- 
ment that “After all, for us therapeuts it is a practical and not a merely theoretical 
necessity which leads us to seek for some comprehension of the meaning of dreams. 
In treating our patients we must for practical reasons endeavour to lay hold of any 
means that will enable us to train them effectually.” 

Neither method aims, apparently, to make a true reconstitution of the dream pro- 
cess. The Science of Mind is the poorer for the lack of strictly scientific efforts in this 
new direction. 
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contrast with the stallion strength of the horse’s fore-quarters. This 
obvious analogy can be carried out to “show” that the dream is one 
of despair on the part of the dreamer as to his deficiency of sexual ac- 
tivities. The left hand represents the non-fulfillment of the wish, and 
the right hand represents the power for fulfillment. 

Now it shall be our duty to soften the somewhat rank sexualism 
of the foregoing explanation by adopting the constructive method of 


Jung. 
THE JUNGIAN EXPLANATION FOLLOWED 


We observe a group of quiet animals forming a caravan led by 
men of passive bearing, who are the attendants upon a woman of 
haughty demeanor, evidently the prime personage of the party. This 
implies a submissiveness, a subserviency to woman, an absence of that 
primacy in relation to the feminine sex that is the normal desire of 
every man. Here we have one woman with many male servants. The 
multiplicity of the men and the interminable length of the string of 
camels is significant. There is an element of monotony suggested and 
unconscionable repetition. 

We reach the conclusion that the dreamer is contemplating his 
own situation in its unsatisfactory aspect. But he feels that his position 
in life should not be one of servility, of secondariness to the female 
sex, not one of likening himself to an animal being ridden, thus placing 
himself on. the same footing as the docile camel. The vista of the 
long caravan suggests his sense of dissatisfaction with the past. He 
finds it long to look back. (For every vista and every character in a 
dream may be a re-vecho of the dreamer’s subjective feeling. ) 

If we turn to the picture on the right we see the prospective out- 
look, the anticipation of the future. The Sheik on the right is a leader 
among his people, he is a warrior, a man of the desert, free to do as 
he pleases. He shows his contempt for the regime of femine autoc- 
racy, typified by the caravan. He himself will not take a subordinate 
place in relation toa woman. He has his own woman clinging to him, 
sitting on the rump of his horse. How different from the condition of 
the camel drivers! It is his manly power expressed in the primacy of 
the successful male capturing his mate. 

It is to be inferred from this dream (we may say d Ja Jung) that 
the dreamer is contemplating some advancement from his condition of 
secondariness and subserviency. He wishes to exhibit the many vir- 
tues associated with the mating impulse. He wishes to be under his 
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own leadership and he craves to be distinguished among his fellow 
men as one who is successful with women. The dreamer has evidently 
been suffering from an inferiority complex and is anxious to deliver 
himself from its bondage. So much for Dr. Jung’s type of explana- 
tion. [This is not mere travesty but utilizes items of information 
about the dreamer’s personal history. | 


THE RECONSTITUTIVE ASPECT 


Now this may or may not be true; but the point is that this phan- 
tasy, known as the Angry Sheik Scene, is simply interjected into the 
Warm Clothing Dream, which is a levitation dream, and its explana- 
tion is not the least bit forwarded by taking the Angry Sheik Picture or 
any other imagery in any social or sexual sense. On the contrary, by 
taking the Angry Sheik Scene as a piece of visual imagery delineated 
under the compulsion of essential physiological motifs, we convert it 
into a clue to the real state of affairs. Below the patent meaning, we 
descry a sub-jacent meaning. Instead of vague conjectures which 
might be equally applicable to the dreamer (or to the man sitting 
next to him in the clinic) we can obtain a definite parallel between phy- 
siological stimulus and mental response. That is achieved by the Re- 
constitution, which alone can give proper weight and proportion to the 
various guesses at the dream meaning. 

Now, in conclusion, to answer your original question, I must ad- 
mit that it is always possible to juggle the sex interpretation in such a 
way that it will seem to cover the bill of particulars. This is exactly 
what you have always objected to in the prevailing methods of sexual 
interpretation. But the difficulty is to find a favorable case on which 
to rest one’s argument against the “Will to Interpret.” It seems to me 
that Levitation Dreams of all sorts furnish the proper debating 
ground. Their sex-significance can be maintained only by remaining 
in ignorance of what the Reconstitutive Method shows to be their phy- 
siological source and course. 

It seems to me a great mistake to give scientific credence to meth- 
ods of dream interpretation that are not capable of explaining the rise 
and development of the dream, but that only base their claim to utility 
on being able to trace out some remote and irrelevant implications, 
however true they may be. This is, at the most, what has been accom- 
plished by the psycho-analytic “explanations” of the Flying Dream. 
Hence I may say that the psycho-analytic offering is inadequate from 
the standpoint of pure science. But from the practical standpoint, I 
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can see that a great deal can be accomplished in clinical work by ex- 
tracting “‘talking points” from dreams, even though they be faultily 
analyzed. I have taken the liberty of illustrating the ‘talking point” 
methods of Psycho-analysis by applying them to dreams that I would 
myself explain differently. 

Thus you will see how well I can imagine that any Levitation 
Dream can be explained in a sex sense by the Reductive or by the Con- 
structive Method; but should it be? 

Yours very sincerely, 
LypiArD H. Horton. 
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given stimulus evokes trial percepts which are approximations: coming closer 
by degrees to the correct response. 


The Apparent Inversion of Time in Dreams—Explained by the Principle 
of Apperceptive Delay; Journ. of Abn. Psychology: April-May, 1916. 


Presents diagram explaining the Abercrombie dream as result of lagging 
response of the correct memory association, i. e. “neurogram.” Apperceptive 
error in dreams shown to be often dependent upon time relations rather 
than any special motive or important controlling idea. 


On the Irrelevancy of Dreams—In the Light of The Trial-and-Error 
Theory of Dreaming; Journ. of Abn. Psychology: August-September, 1916. 


Presents Pantry Cupboard Dream as showing the evocation of seemingly 
irrelevant imagery in response to two known cues; diagram shows that 
irrelevancy is only apparent, as the dream is a perfectly graduated response 
to the cues in operation. Idea of “Index of Relevancy” developed to show 
mathematical features of the summation of stimuli in dreams. 


The Illusion of Levitation; Journ. of Abn. Psychology: April, 1918, and 
June, 1918. (In form of letter to Dr. Morton Prince). 


Presents collection of instances tending to show presence of a vasomotor ele- 
ment in experiences of levitation, as indicated by the ordinary stigmata of 
peripheral vasomotion. Case of “mental healing” described and inventorially 
analyzed to show psychic reaction to physical sensations. Various apper- 
ceptions of subjects described as founded on “blood vessel sensations.”” Shows 
levitation dreams Nos. 1 and 2. 


Levitation Dreams: Their Physiology; Journ. of Abn. Psychology: August, 
1919. 

Attempts unified picture of the bodily changes underlying the illusion of 
levitation by showing that in addition to the signs of vasomotion, there are 
other indications of increased heart-beat, freedom of the lungs, and muscular 
tremor, all of which bear striking resemblance to the characteristic phy- 
siological responses produced by the adrenal secretion. The unified view lies 
in the fact that the bodily changes out of which the levitation fancy seems 
to originate, are not accidental and scattered responses, but represent a 
definite set of nervous readjustments dominated by the sympathetic system. 
The now well-known functions of adrenin in ‘stimulating the sympathetic 
nerve fibres are cited to show a parallel action of cold upon the skin, as in 
the case of Insufficient Clothing dreams followed by Flying dreams. 


Note 1, referring to page 15. 
For the Unutterable Revelation, see Prof. James H. Leuba’s forthcoming 


book on Mysticism. He read a chapter from this book before the American 
Psychological Association, Harvard University, December 31, 1919. The 
statements contained therein seem entirely consistent with the present writer’s 
views about the unutterable revelation, expressed in the article on “Levita- 
tion Dreams: Their Physiology,” printed in the August number of the 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, (distributed during December). 


Note 2, referring to page 26. 
For Hobbes’ circle of emotion see original edition of Leviathan, p. 6, as 
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part of Chapter II: “Of Imagination.” Also see restatement of Hobbes’ 
circle in his Human Nature, Chapter III . . . “I believe there is 
a Reciprocation of Motion from the Brain to the Vital Parts, and back from 
the Vital Parts to the Brain; whereby not only Imagination begetteth 
Motion in those Parts, but also Motion in those Parts begetteth Imagina- 
tion like to that by which it was begotten.” 


Note 3, referring to paper as a whole: 
The Will to Interpret (which is a phrase used by Royce as a heading in his 
“Christian Ethics”) has received an unusually clear and judicial estimate at 
the pen of Adrian Stephen, in the April number, 1918, of the Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology. 





PERSONALITY FROM THE INTROSPECTIVE VIEW- 
POINT* 


BY HAROLD I. GOSLINE, M. D. 
PATHOLOGIST TO THE STATE INSTITUTIONS, HOWARD, RHODE ISLAND 


ERSONALITY has been considered from most every imagin- 

able angle it seems and a great deal of light has been shed 

upon it during the past two thousand years but the greatest 

progress toward a comprehensive understanding of person- 
ality may be said to have been made in the past forty years. In 
1876 the first laboratory for the experimental control of the study 
of the thought processes was founded by Wundt and out of this 
small beginning has grown a far-spread system of psycholegy, not 
developed in the “‘arm-chair,’’ so to speak but under scientifically 
controlled conditions. Such a psychology will appeal most certainly 
to the intellectual type of mind and will appear to the emotional 
type of mind as utterly far from the truth as possible. To be sure, 
it is not beautiful, it does not appeal to the esthetic sense because 
it demands an intellectual attitude, an attitude which is quite the 
contrast of the esthetic attitude. The intellectual attitude does not 
forbid us the use of the imagination but when we have arrived at our 
imaginative conclusion the intellectual attitude requires that we check 
up our stock, our position, with reality, with the outer world, as pre- 
sented to us through our senses. Naturally it believes in the reality of 
the matter given to us through our senses and it believes that we are 
able to arrive at the truth by using the matter given us through our 
senses. The esthetic attitude on the other hand is satisfied when the 
imagination satisfies the feelings and the emotions. It naturally be- 
lieves that this form of satisfaction is the counterpart of truth. Such 
truth is akin to revelation and like revelation leads to rich esthetic feel- 
ings. With the esthetic attitude, introspective psychology has nothing 
in common. 

Like every science introspective psychology has its postulates. 
Here again it differs from all other forms of empirical psychology. Be- 
ing psychology and not physiology primarily its logically necessary 
point of departure is consciousness and not behavior or any form of 





*This paper was prepared for the Meeting of the American Psychopathological 
Association, to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, June 5th, 1920. The Meeting was postponed. 
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‘“ism.”’ Being introspective it is individual and not animal or child or 
social or anything but individual. It postulates that consciousness is 
the reviewing subject and that the subject does not change; it is the 
objects of awareness that change. It is the mental processes that 
change and not the awareness. The subject, the consciousness, the 
awareness, can not do anything to the contents of consciousness; it can 
only be passively aware of them. The subject, the consciousness, the 
awareness is the knower and the self which is known is something dif- 
ferent. The self which is known is the central, unified content of con- 
sciousness which is influenced by the world and which reacts upon the 
world. These are the proper postulates of introspective psychology. 
Of course, their ultimate truth must be decided by philosophy and the 
opinions of philosophy are founded on the totality of knowledge at 
any given time. The postulates will stand then as long as nothing is 
added to our knowledge which is of a nature to destroy their validity. 
With these postulates a system of psychology has already been accom- 
plished and it is this system that the writer wishes to present because 
it appears to lead to practical results of interest to psychopathology 
and to psychiatry and finally of interest to every phase of human ac- 
tivity in which the human mind plays a part. 

The first step in the presentation of personality from this view- 
point is the explanation of certain perplexities regarding the self and 
self-consciousness. In the first place we know ourselves as one of the 
objects in the environment, that is to say, by groups of sensations. We 
feel, however, that the self takes a role which is incomparable to that 
taken by the other objects of which we are aware. This feeling is 
given us by the fact that our self takes the central place in every ex- 
perience and secondly by the fact that the body actions carry out the 
desires. The self is the centre of visual, tactual, kinesthetic and organ- 
ic sensations which make us feel that we are the centre. The conscious- 
ness of identity in successive periods which is peculiar to each self is a 
function of the memory. We will see later of what stuff the memory 
ismade. Another peculiarity is that the mind seems to be the man and 
the body seems to belong to outside nature. This is due to the fact 
that perceived and remembered objects seem to be in the body along 
with the feelings, emotions and volitions as well as outside in the world 
of time and space and so the mind can be contrasted with the body. 
However, the true self is not in the memory but in the functions of the 
attention and the will. Again, by reason of the fact that the body is 
the central agency which acts and which can not be affected without a 
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feeling of response, the personality comes to include the individual 
with his whole social setting. 

There are two other peculiarities of the personality which ap- 
pear just as simple and as little mysterious as the fore-going when 
submitted to introspective analysis. ‘They are the variations of per- 
sonality and the unity of personality. Personality develops steadily 
and it may decay but the temperament, the character and the intelli- 
gence are inborn and are developed by training. Temperament, char- 
acter and intelligence can be made more tangible, more simple and 
more exact if we use the terms fundamental traits, types of reaction, 
tendencies to feelings, trained attention, rhythm of response, energy 
of inner activity which are themselves the temperament, the character, 
and the intelligencer. These latter are complex, to be sure, but are 
far simpler than temperament, character and intelligence, and most im- 
portant, they can be analyzed to simple mental processes. They mould 
the outer world for the individual. 

The unity of the personality is not the unity of the beautiful ob- 
ject and not that purposeful unity, full of meaning and promise, of the 
mystic or transcendental psychologies. It is rather for our present 
purpose the unity of a complex interplay, the various factors being the 
perceptions, the ideas, the activities and the inner states. The states 
and the activities completely control the ideas which are to arise and 
the perceptions which are to be admitted, and are themselves con- 
trolled by the ideas and the perceptions which have preceded in the 
development of the individual. This mutual interdependence is the 
essential feature of the unity of the personality. Each person lives in 
a world which his inner dispositions select and shape. 

The inner states of which we have spoken are the feelings, the emo- 
tions and the attitudes. The simple feelings are given to us by our re- 
actions. The reactions to pleasant and unpleasant are movements of 
approach or withdrawal and there are opposing reactions in the res- 
piration, rapidity and character of the pulse, size of the capillaries, and 
in glandular activity. It is the consciousness of the these reactions 
which we call feelings. They are not the accompaniments of the feel- 
ings; they are the feelings themselves. In the emotions also the cen- 
trifugal processes are of the utmost importance. However, in the 
emotions there is a factor which is not present in the feelings and which 
distinguishes them from the feelings. This is the presence of the 
ideas. Exactly the same movements may enter into very different emo- 
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tions and produce contrasting effects on account of the different ideas 
combined with them. 

The feelings and the emotions have to do with the practical atti- 
tude in the sense that they seek a change in the outside world. The 
esthetic attitude is the most complete contrast to the practical attitude. 
If we assume the esthetic attitude our perceptions and ideas find us 
prepared for entirely different kinds of response than those for which 
we are prepared if we assume the practical attitude because we do not 
seek to change the outer world. Thus we lack the impressions which 
would be ours if we were to change the outer world. Every external 
response is inhibited ; the impulse to act is felt but is detached from our 
own practical personality. We may call the esthetic attitude that state 
in which the voluntary motor fractions of an emotion and their con- 
comitant sensory effects, are absent. The combination of the involun- 
tary reactions plus the ideas is the esthetic attitude itself. 

The intellectual attitude has for its goal the service of truth 
without regard for the likes or dislikes. There is an inhibition of the 
associations and reactions that are controlled by the personal desires. 
We may say that it is the combination of the voluntary actions and 
their concomitant sensory effects plus the ideas that we call by the 
name “‘intellectual attitude.”” This complex is again not a result but is 
the intellectual attitude itself. A reflective setting takes place with 
kinesthetic sensations as its fringes and by them we become aware of 
every variation in this setting for truth. 

The activities of the personality may all be grouped under the 
will, the attention and the thought process. The common factor in 
all of these is the feeling of impulse. This impulse feeling is originally 
given to the individual by the first movement of the total action unified 
by the goal idea which is present in every voluntary action. This 
movement produces a change in the outer world and this change is 
perceived so that by training the idea of the end in view comes to take 
the place of the first movement and gives the impulse feeling. This is 
the development of the will process, of the common acceptance of the 
voluntary action as constituted by a change and an idea of the end of 
the change. The attention is of the same nature but in the process of 
attention the change is a shifting of ideas and not a change in the outer 
world. There is a consciousness of an end in view; otherwise the at- 
tention is involuntary. The end in view in every act of attention is to 
get more of the attended thing. Four processes are involved which 
may be summarized in the simple processes of sensation, reaction and 
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inhibition. They may be reproduced ones, bringing in the process of 
association, but they give the feeling of personal activity in every act 
of attention. 

The thought process itself is no more than a prolonged attention 
process. It is the process of getting more of the attended thing to the 
nth power. The anticipation of the final situation gives the feeling of 
inner activity and precedes each thought as an idea with determining 
tendency. If thought is conducted with the practical attitude, it stands 
in the service of reality but imaginative thinking stands in the service 
of the feelings, satisfying an emotional attitude. 

Thus far we have considered the personal side of the equation, 
the way the individual acts or reacts toward his environment. This 
side of the equation is simple like all centrifugal processes. Let us 
examine the obverse side, the means by which the outer world gets 
into the individual, more complex like the centripetal pathways. 

The first step is the perceptions and in them sense stimulation 
plays the leading role. Peripheral senses and inner sense organs are 
the sources of these sensations. The sensations are unified into a 
whole, the perception, by our attitude, by our reaction. It depends on 
us how a perception is limited in space, time, number and manifoldness. 
It is this unified reaction which gives meaning to our perceptions. As- 
sociations come in and indicate relations but only enough are admitted 
to make a unified reaction possible. Every new shade of meaning 
varies the impulse to reaction. 

In the perception of space the real fundamental is given in the 
constitution. Difference in retinal images causes automatic action of 
the eye muscles and the sensation of muscle movement comes to be the 
spatial value of the near or the remote, the small or the large object. 
Tactual space is related to muscle movement in the same way and 
finally it may be said that there is no space perception in which muscle 
sense is not fundamentally involved. 

The perception of the passage of time, the perception of the pres- 
ent moment involve different functions. The former brings in the 
memory image, the latter is made of sensations produced by bodily re- 
actions in any time interval, the object of awareness. The organs in- 
volved depend on the individual but the sensations are usually those 
of tension and relaxation and may be likened to the movements in 
space perception. These sensations fuse with the usual tactual, acous- 
tical or optical sensations and give them time value. Anything which 
reduces these tensions shortens the feeling of the time interval. 
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The ideas all take their rise from previous perceptions. The 
chief elementary process in them is association. Memory always re- 
news previous perceptions and is controlled by objective reality. It 
contains a reference to the paSt. Imagination is made of elements 
whose character is just as material as that of the memories, for the 
wildest imagination can not develop any contents which do not arise in 
earlier perceptions. But the imagination is controlled by the subjec- 
tive demands; it is satisfied by the feelings, the emotions, the interests, 
the wishes. General ideas are composites or abstracts of memory im- 
ages. hey are unified and given meaning by the total reaction of the 
individual just as the product of any other mental function is given 
meaning. But they do not involve anything new or more complicated 
than is involved in the perceptions. 

These four groups of complex mental functions involve all the 
mental functions of which the individual is capable. ‘They have been 
analyzed to four simple mental processes which are familiar to you all. 
These are the processes, sensation, association, reaction and inhibition. 
Is not the application of this reduction apparent to you all, at once? 
We have seen that the sensations are essential in the simple perceptions 
and the perceptions of space, time and meaning as well as in all classes 
of ideas. Weare familiar with disordered perceptions in our patients, 
disorders of the perception of time and of meaning, disorders of the 
memory, of imagination and of the general ideas. May it not be pos- 
sible to determine just what sensations are disordered in the individual 
patient by a thorough consideration of his trouble in these fields? Will 
not the sensation at fault or the group of sensations at fault crystallize 
out of such an analysis? We have seen that association is involved in 
the perception of meaning and in the memories. Should we not hope 
to learn something of the associational disorders of our patients from 
a consideration of their perception of meaning and of their memory 
ideas? Reaction and inhibition are mutually involved in the perception 
of meaning, in the feelings, the emotions and the attitudes, in the at- 
tention and the thinking. The disorders of these complex functions 
with which we are all familiar will throw light on which modes of 
reaction and inhibition are at fault. And so the sensations are involved 
in the act of will, of the attention and of the thinking because they are 
the constituents of the ideas which are involved in these functions. 
They are involved in the emotions and the attitudes by the same means. 
The analysis of the will, the attention, the thinking, the emotional and 
the attitude disorders should then throw light on the sensations at 
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fault. This is the application of the reduction which must be apparent 
to you all, at once. 

Here we have the basis, the makings, of a rational system of psy- 
choanalysis. I do not wish to imply by this token that other systems of 
psychoanalysis are irrational however emotional they may be but what 
I would like to intimate is that the psychology underlying the antici- 
pated system of psychoanalysis is a complete system, not one sided, not 
interpretative, cold-blooded, not emotional and hence should be free 
from the faults of an incomplete, one-sided, interpretative, warm- 
blooded, emotional system, though Heaven knows it will doubtless 
have faults peculiar to itself. 

Unfortunately it has not been possible for me to make the prac- 
tical application of this view of the personality. Moreover, such a 
practical application to the problems of the actual patient would be of 
little value yet for the reason that we have no means to check up our 
results with the autopsy table. Some method for examining large sec- 
tions of the brain and other body organs must be devised which will be 
rapid and practical from the stand-point of cost per brain. At the 
present time the examination of microscopic sections of the total cross- 
section of the brain takes about 3-6 months and costs about $100.00 
for each brain and the method of taking numerous smaller sections is 
impractical because it is so time consuming, in addition to the circum- 
stance that one is never certain that one has taken his sections from 
just that part of the nervous system which is most affected or which is 
the seat of the pathology giving rise to the symptoms shown by the 
patient. 

However, two steps in the direction of the solution of these knot- 
ty difficulties seem to be possible. In the first place we may hope to 
point the direction for the selection of tissue for study from a consider- 
ation of the symptoms of the patient himself. We should be able to 
say whether his chief lesion is in the sensory mechanisms and if so, in 
which levels. We should be able to say whether the lesion is in the 
reaction and inhibition mechanisms and if so whether it is in the volun- 
tary or involuntary part or both and if in the involuntary part whether 
it is in the cardio-respiratory, gastro-intestinal or genito-urinary sec- 
tion of that. We should also be able to say whether it is vascular or 
other forms of smoothe muscle or whether it is chiefly glandular. 

The second great step in the direction of a solution is the rear- 
ranging of some of our ideas concerning the internal function of parts 
of the brain especially. This is possible if we consider the logical de- 
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ductions which can be made from introspective psychology with regard 
to anatomy. The chief rearrangement which is possible results from 
a greater attention to the part played in the mental life by the internal 
sensations, that is to say, by the sensations which result from action 
and those organic sensations called pain and lust. The arrival plat- 
forms for these sensations, especially the kinesthetic sensations, have 
been partially mapped out for the cerebral cortex and their course in 
the spinal cord is fairly well known. But no consideration appears 
to have been given to the logical necessity which we are under of con- 
necting these arrival platforms with the arrival platforms of the other 
sensations. This connection I have postulated as an implication of in- 
trospective psychology and have called it the sensori-sensory neurone. 
This neurone is logically the one involved in connecting the sensory re- 
sults of the reaction process with the sensations aroused from the out- 
side world. It is then an essential constituent in the arc by which our 
sensations are bound into a unified whole and given their meaning. It 
is essential in the normal feeling tone of the sensations, in the emotions 
and the attitudes. With respect to this neurone, then, we have the 
basis for expecting pathology from the productions of our patients. 
This should limit the amount of work now necessary in determining the 
location of the essential pathology in any given case and it should elimi- 
nate the uncertainty under which we now labor when we make our se- 
lection of regions to be especially thoroughly investigated. 

The next rearrangment which can be effected also results from 
logical necessity, the necessity that sensation arriving at its platform in 
the cortex shall have a channel of discharge. The difficulty so far has 
been met in terms of function by calling the impulse traveling along the 
neurone from the cortex, a centrifugal impulse. Why hesitate to call 
the neurone in the cortical arrival platform a sensori-motor one? It 
is sensory in the direction that it is necessary for the consciousness of 
the sensation which it subserves and it is motor in the sense that it con- 
nects to lower motor neurones. Call it intercalary if you will. It is 
intercalary in the same sense that the spinal cord neurone of this name 
is intercalary. Call the spinal cord neurone of this name sensori-mo- 
tor if you will. It is sensori-motor in the same way that the cells of 
the cortex of the brain with the exception of those in the kinesthetic 
areas, are sensori-motor. 

This last rearrangement is a point of little value or meaning if 
taken by itself but it has its real significance when taken into considera- 
tion with the third rearrangement which I would request you to turn 
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your attention toward; that is, the composition of the association path- 
ways. A consideration of the association process has purposely been 
left until this point in order to show that it has nothing to add to our 
knowledge in the way of pathways in the brain. The older anatomists, 
basing their conclusions on the older psychologies, have postulated cer- 
tain association pathways in the brain. I would submit that these path- 
ways are associational in a sense but not in the sense usually assumed. 
I take it that they are sensori-sensory and sensori-motor; in other 
words that they are composed of the fibres whose cells of origin are in 
the cerebral cortex of the kinesthetic centers going to be distributed to 
the cells of the rest of the sensory cerebral cortex and of fibres whose 
cells of origin are in the cerebral cortex of the rest of the sensory areas 
going to be distributed to the motor nuclei, cortical and subcortical in 
location. 

The case for lesions in the white matter in the psychoses is then 
a very strong one. If you will turn your attention to your memory im- 
ages of the location of the sensory areas of the cerebral cortex and to 
the structure of the white matter as you have learned it you must see 
at once that these two sorts of fibres, the sensori-sensory and the sen- 
sory-motor, must be intimately mingled with one another in the white 
matter. Is it expecting too much if we should hope to find pathology 
in the white matter or expect to find it in cases with disorders of the 
mental functions outlined above? 

This is personality from the introspective view-point. The out- 
look which it offers over an otherwise barren field, hitherto, is the only 
reason that it should receive your consideration. 





THE PSYCHOLOGY AND TREATMENT OF INSOMNIA IN 
FATIGUE AND ALLIED STATES’? 
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MONG the commonest of all neurotic symptoms is in- 

somina. In fact it occurs so frequently that it is often 

regarded as a normal variation of habit rather than an 

evidence of disease. We can recognize at least two types 
of this disorder—an organic and a functional. The latter is the 
one to which I wish to direct your attention to-day. Its features 
are familiar to you all. There is difficulty in getting to sleep and 
when the patient does drift off, he is disturbed by troublous dreams 
and easily awakened by chance sounds. The only sound sleep is apt to 
occur when he ought to be leaving his bed. The other type is that of 
early waking, which is probably associated with vascular changes either 
anatomic or functional, inasmuch as ii occurs predominantly with ad- 
vancing age. Psychologically the two are distinguishable in the dif- 
ference of attitude toward the trouble. The patient is obsessed with 
his symptoms if they are neurotic, while the organic cases are indiffer- 
ent or make a virtue of their early rising. I do not claim that these are 
the only kinds of insomnia. There may be other varieties and, of 
course, sleeplessness is the natural result of many unpleasant thoughts 
and sensations. The abnormality I am discussing seems, on the sur- 
face, to be more or less primary. Whether the insomnia of anxiety 
states is ever occasioned by such factors as are to be discussed is a 
problem for the future. 

It is probably wrong to say that this disorder is purely function- 
al. In fact my attention was first directed to the problem in cases of 
concussion with consequent fatigue. The symptoms, however, are due 
to psychic mechanisms and these interfere with the natural recupera- 
tion from fatigue. The study is, perhaps, not unimportant as an ex- 
ample of the combined action of mental and physical factors. 

To avoid misapprehension it may be well to define the term “fa- 
tigue’’ as my use of it may be arbitrary. Continued exertion without 
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rest leads to a condition of weariness, a desire to rest, a vague malaise 
and a slowing of mentation. Often there is a muscular excitability, 
leading to the well-known “‘jumpiness,”’ which is probably organic, in- 
asmuch as it may exist independent of anything suggesting the neurotic. 
If uncomplicated this state progresses to what I term “exhaustion,” 
where we see physical collapse or deliria result. This exhaustion shows 
an extraordinary recoverability with sleep which may last for twenty- 
four hours or more. After such a rest 2 man may be perfectly compe- 
tent both physically and mentally, showing how little sleep is necessary 
for purely somatic regeneration. If opportunity for sleep is denied, 
however, or it be secured in meagre snatches, insomnia develops, and 
the patient, no longer capable of the normal readjustment with rest, 
gets into a chronic condition where varying neurotic reactions are fre- 
quent. A well-defined neurosis is infrequent unless the patient has been 
abnormal before. This indefinite neurotic state is not unlike that seen 
in many convalescents from influenza. The symptoms of this condi- 
tion constitute what I term the fatigue syndrome. 

During the day the patient is fatiguable, often suffers from head- 
aches, and is slow and inaccurate in his thinking. Perhaps the most 
striking feature is restlessness. ‘There seems to be an unnatural alert- 
ness both in body and mind. He not only starts but is startled by 
sounds, his limbs are ever in motion and his distractible thoughts are 
never at rest. Irritability is common, although he may be able to re- 
press it. In the morning weariness and dulness is extreme, slowly he 
wakes up as his restlessness increases, but in the afternoon his energy 
seems to peter out again. If opportunity offers, he may doze for short 
periods, although unable to sleep if he plans to do so. At night he feels 
exhausted, often sleepy, until he prepares to go to bed. Once there 
the most unpleasant part of the twenty-four hours commences. He is 
firm in his determination to go to sleep, fearful that he may not and 
wonders if he can maintain his sanity without more rest. His muscles 
are tense, perhaps holding the head off the pillow. He tosses about 
listening for sounds to disturb him. Thoughts drive relentlessly 
through his tired head, usually centering about the work of the day or 
other problems. These thoughts do not progress in any practical way, 
but wearily iterate and reiterate the same painful details. At last he 
drifts into a hazy state, which is neither sleep nor waking, where vague 
ideas are visualized. The pictures that drift before his eyes (the so- 
called hypnogogic hallucinations) are senseless images that will neith- 
er stay to be examined nor go away and give him peace. He is, as it 
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were, in a room where all the walls are kaleidoscopes. If his days are 
filled with stirring incidents, as with soldiers at the front, snatches of 
these may pass and re-pass upon the stage reminding him of duties he 
feels impotent to perform. Finally sleep of a kind comes, but it is 
light. He tosses restlessly and any slight disturbance will awaken him 
to another long repetition of his hypnogogic struggle. This sleep gives 
little rest, for dreams repeat the tale. He is back at work again but now 
with all the day-time difficulties magnified ten fold. He digs a trench 
with a broken twig, meets the enemy’s bayonet with a popgun, white- 
washes a tremendous barn with a tooth brush. And if the task be not 
completed in an impossibly short time, unspeakable consequences will 
result. It is a delirium of fruitless activity. The Greeks who told the 
tale of Sisyphus must have known these dreams. ‘The first deep sleep, 
dreamless or with innocuous experiences, occurs when the exhausted 
patient should be getting up. Finally, struggling with a terrible leth- 
argy, he rouses himself, wearier than when he first lay down. 
Throughout the day he is obsessed with thoughts of the sleep he has 
not had and is often so unhappy as to consider suicide with seriousness. 

So, throughout day and night, body and mind—the organism as 
a whole—seem to act as if they did not want sleep, which only an 
impotent consciousness yearned for. It is as if there were a double 
personality, a weak conscious one fighting against a powerful uncon- 
scious which controlled the behavior of body and mind alike. This 
puts the problem as a purely psychological one which is certainly an 
extreme attitude to assume, considering the obvious presence of organ- 
ic factors. It would probably be more correct to say that the mental 
events express the physical ones and run parallel to them. But, as the 
psychic disturbance seems to prevent bodily rest, it must be an etiolog- 
ical factor in the whole situation and hence worthy of study and an at- 
tempt at modification by treatment. 

Thus far we have considered the symptoms of this state from the 
conscious and objective angles. If they are to be studied psychologi- 
cally we must turn our attention to the subjective side and speculate as 
to unconscious mechanisms as well. Let us recapitulate the develop- 
ment of this fatigue syndrome from this new viewpoint. 

With weariness and its inevitable companion malaise, a desire to 
relax effort and escape from duty develops. This most natural re- 
sponse to a trying situation is impossible physically, morally or for 
both reasons. Hence rest and sleep at night are looked forward to, 
with more than the usual anticipation. The patient yearns for his bed 
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not merely as a pleasant habit but as a haven. In so far as he is physi- 
cally below par, his mind is sluggish and requires the spur of conscious 
effort to keep it functioning at its normal efficiency. Automatic menta- 
tion is notoriously less wearing than conscious focussing of attention, 
hence fatigue is not only increased but becomes associated with the dif- 
ficulty of the day’s task. This cannot but tend towards an antagonism 
to the work at hand. As this may not be indulged, the idea of shirk- 
ing is repressed, becoming an unconscious wish to avoid labor and 
reach a state of inactivity. This unconscious tendency makes itself felt 
when the patient is off his guard, by leading his interest and attention 
away from the question at hand, a process facilitated by the organic 
fatigue of his brain. A faltering of attention is a disturbance of con- 
sciousness and slight though it is this is probably the beginning of a 
psychogenic lapse of consciousness which is the core of our psychologi- 
caltheory. So far as the patient’s awareness goes, this is the last thing 
he wishes, hence we find him developing a counter-tendency of absorp- 
tion, even obsession, in his task. To oppose the inclination his mind 
has to drift, he forces his attention not. ly to his job but to other 
environmental events. This gives rise to a heightened mental excita- 
bility to external stimuli that constitutes the beginning of restlessness. 
In other words, weariness and an instinctive tendency to avoid that 
which occasions it, leads him to concentrate his attention abnormally 
and respond to any environmental stimuli with restless activity. Un- 
consciously lazy, he becomes pathologically active. 

If circumstances decree that sleep be denied the sufferer, all these 
tendencies become stronger. As the difficulties increase in this vicious 
circlc, the unconscious becomes more exacting in its demands. At first 
it was only the task which was unendurable, but soon any activity is 
abhorrent and the wish to escape all demands is formulated in a yearn- 
ing for the Nirvana of death. This often finds conscious expression in 
fear of accidents or questions as to the value of life. Death is of 
course a great and final lapse of consciousness, hence any lack of men- 
tal acuity, suggesting the greater loss, is a signal for greater activity. 
The patient seeks to maintain contact with his environment by an ap- 
parently purposeless restlessness. He is in a state where anything sug- 
gestive or symbolic of death both fascinates and repels him. Now sleep 
is a primordial symbol of death, as all of this audience know. What 
it means for our unfortunate patient you can guess. On account of 
its symbolic significance, thoughts of slumber obsess him while his 
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whole being fights against every symptom of approaching asleep, a re- 
action biologically appropriate to its unconscious equivalent—death. 

The nocturnal behavior is now explicable. Lapse of conscious- 
ness has been represented during the day only by a tendency for the 
mind to drift, now the patient proposes actually to give up what he 
has been trying all day to maintain. His unconscious demands death or 
complete abandonment of all earthly struggle, against which his fore- 
conscious (or whatever level of awareness is the home of our biologi- 
cal impulses) is actively fighting. The reactions of the day are conse- 
quently exaggerated. The organism is in conflict, so that the more 
he tries to give away to sleep the more his muscles contract, the more 
wildly do his thoughts circle around his normal environment and prob- 
lems. Obsession with his task takes the form of ceaseless worrying 
over what he did, should have or might have done. Pathologically he 
clings to that which his unconscious would have him lose. Further 
fatigued, his thinking gradually regresses to a primitive type—that of 
images—and the hypnogogic hallucinations have commenced, with a 
content similar to that o. wis earlier thoughts. These visions are in 
the normal individual the natural precursor of sleep, but to the insom- 
niac they mean that he is losing his grip. Hence they are unpleasant 
and he strives to rid himself of them. So depleted is his energy, how- 
ever, that his efforts avail simply to prolong the period of hallucina- 
tions with insight, rather than to allow them to slip naturally over into 
the hallucinations of dreams. Finally, the tired body wins and a kind 
of sleep is achieved in which awareness of the environment is not lost, 
for any slight stimulus will disturb it. As universal experience attests, 
we sink to a lower moral level during sleep, so it is not surprising to 
find the wish for release from the irksome task reach a plainer expres- 
sion than in waking hours. The unconscious says “Throw over the re- 
sponsibility,”’ consciousness says “Play the game.”’ A compromise is 
reached in the fatigue dream, where the occupation of the day is de- 
picted in a form impossible of accomplishment, or symbolized in a sit- 
uation that is ridiculous. This seems to be the meaning of the Sisyphus 
task. 


When the rising hour comes, the patient faces the world with this 
flabbier moral tone. The daily round does not seem worth while and 
a dulled consciousness seeks to rouse the body from bed, although all 
other forces aim at keeping it there. This is a new struggle, not over 
the preservation of consciousness but over its application. The death 
idea does not operate. Just as conscious effort was too weak to bring 
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sleep, now it cannot banish it and the sufferer sinks into a blissful noth- 
ingness or at worst dreams of “something afar from the sphere of his 
sorrow.” 

Such, it seems to me, is the psychology of the fatigue state. When 
these ideas were first formulated, I thought their interest almost pure- 
ly academic. Although a psychic sequence could be imagined, culmi- 
nating in the symptoms described, yet I considered these mental events 
to be rather direct expressions of a toxic state. 1 thought perhaps the 
neuro-muscular excitability (reminding one of strychnine poisoning) 
was a physical expression of the fatigue toxins, while the mental rest- 
lessness represented the psychic analogue, both being compensating 
physiological reactions to abnormal conditions. One does not hope 
for results in psychological treatment of drug or alcoholic deliria, no 
matter how manifest the development of ideas may be to the psycho- 


pathologist. Hence I acquainted a sufferer from insomnia with my 


theory more to observe his reaction to it than with any expectation of 


therapeutic results. To my surprise he responded by quickly gaining 
control of his symptoms. Since then I have made a serious effort to 
formulate the essentials of treatment, with encouraging results. 

The first step has been to explain to the patient the nature of his 
difficulties and reconstruct the development of the vicious circle in 
which he has found himself confined. One who is totally unfamiliar 
with modern psychopathology is apt to be incredulous of his harboring 
a thought of which he is not aware and opposed directly to one which 
obsesses him. But an example from everyday life makes this possibility 
The behavior of a bashful maiden in the presence of her lover 
is cited. Although thinking of him and longing for him all day, when 
he does appear she behaves as though he were not welcome. It is not 
dificult to see that she is protecting herself from an unconscious 
tendency to go farther than her modesty would sanction. It is me- 
chanistically a close analogy to the insomnia difficulties, where the pa- 
tient yearns for sleep constantly but by his behavior seems to reject it 
when opportunity offers. The analogy holds still further in that in 
both cases the subject is irritated by his or her reactions. 

The next stage is to point out that so far all efforts to court sleep 
were doomed to failure, only adding to the fatigue. The patient is 
urged to dismiss sleep from his mind, so far as he is able, and to go to 
bed with the purpose of gaining bodily rest alone. If sleep comes, so 
much the better. If it does not, he is no worse off than he has been. If 


clear. 
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he succeeds in giving up the idea, he will at least have saved himself 
from one enervating strain. 

Thirdly, he is advised to spare himself from undue exertion eith- 
er physical or mental. According to his circumstances his day is laid 
out for him with its hours for rest, and so on. 

Finally, suggestions are gtven him for the induction of sleep 
through studious relaxation both physical and mental. He is told to 
relax all his muscles on going to bed, if necessary, going over limbs, 
trunk and head separately. Then he is to give up all critique as to the 
logic or sequence of his thoughts and let them run at random. In other 
words he is to indulge in free associations. Whenever he finds his at- 
tention focussing itself on one topic he must relax that attention. Soon 
he will begin to visualize his fancies and then the effort must be to en- 
hance this tendency rather than to dispel it. He is told to assume a 
passive attitude and watch the visions pass as one watches a parade, 
without straining to scrutinize one rank of the marchers indefinitely. 
One vision must be allowed to follow another without reference to the 
sense or senselessness of the performance. 

When these directions are followed it is astonishing how soon 
results are achieved. In fact one would be inclined to attribute them 
to suggestion were it not for the evidence of psychic reconstruction, 
such as the changed content of dreams record. After two or three 
days the patient seems to have the process of reeducation in hand and 
if he is a normal individual in a suitable environment can continue to 
improve with only occasional words of counsel. 

Two cases may serve as examples of what this form of treatment 
may accomplish. 

The first is of an officer, healthy and of normal make-up, who on 
March 21, 1918, was buried by the explosion of a shell, received a 
scalp wound and was unconscious for about half an hour. Concussion 
was his chief disability. Half dazed he travelled on foot, in ambu- 
lances and in trains for fourteen hours consecutively. He was then in 
a Base Hospital where he was operated on, merely to clean up his 
wound properly. He remained unconscious all that day. Following 
this he felt intensely tired and found his sleep disturbed. Hypnogogic 
hallucinations of Germans entering his room bothered him almost all 
night long. There was no fear but an uneasy feeling as if he were in 
action and ought to do something about it. With four days’ rest his 
condition improved so that he was able to stand a twenty-four hour 
journey to the hospital where I saw him. By this time his sleep was no 
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longer disturbed by hypnogogic hallucinations of Germans, but he had 
visions or dreams of the Front, he could not say which. Sleep was fit- 
ful. For the next twelve days he dozed a good deal during the day 
while his sleep got steadily worse at night. Scenes from the Front 
were constantly before his eyes as he tried to get to sleep. These both- 
ered but did not frighten him. When he did doze off he was constant- 
ly awakened by nightmares different from any I have ever met in an 
anxiety state. In them the death idea came to literal and not implied 
expression. They developed gradually. At first there were dreams 
of trench life in which he had great difficulty in performing his duties, 
he felt “paralyzed.” Next came dreams with a presentment of being 
killed in which he felt fear. (These are like those of anxiety states.) 
Finally came most terrible nightmares. Shells or bombs would fall 
around and frighten him mildly, but soon one would land beside him, 
explode and kill him. He would sink down “into great depths” filled 
with a terrible horror and fear. The most striking feature of this 
dream life was that the whole cycle was repeated each night, and each 
time the most horrible climax was the being killed. He always awoke 
in a cold sweat. 

An analytic explanation of his trouble was given him and he was 
advised to welcome the hypnogogic hallucinations. The next morning 
he reported the best night’s sleep since he had been wounded. The 
period of hypnogogic hallucinations had been so brief that he hardly 
remembered them. He had a few dreams of trench activity in which 
there was great difficulty, even impossibility of accomplishing his duty. 
In them he was mildly apprehensive but there were no real nightmares. 
It was quite interesting that for the first time he felt no inclination dur- 
ing the day to doze, in fact he said he doubted if he could even if he 
tried. That night he slept well again and had no dreams of death nor 
indeed any in which fear appeared at all. In fact increasing normal- 
ity was shown by the changed setting of his dream experiences. He 
was no longer in the trenches but back in billets troubled by prepara- 
tions for an inspection by the brigadier. The following night his sleep 
was sound. He had two dreams: first, he was on a patrol and en- 
countered a party of Germans suddenly. He felt no fear but was 
awakened by the surprise. He went to sleep again promptly and 
this time dreamed he was away on leave having a happy series of ad- 
ventures in Rouen. Thus did his dream life reflect his changed psy- 
chology, for from then on his sleep was always good. Often pain 
kept him awake for hours, but when it disappeared he would sleep 
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soundly. Occasionally the fatigue dreams of difficult duty in the 
trenches reappeared, but they never developed into nightmares nor did 
they ever prevent his getting a good night’s sleep and feeling rested 
the next day. Needless to say his convalescence was rapid. 

The other case may be cited more briefly. I wish to introduce it 
merely to show that the same factors may operate in a civilian. The 
patient was a young Marine, a lawyer by profession. In civilian life 
he had been of an intense, energetic temperament. In the spring of 
1916 he was trying some bar examinations and lost himself in his 
work. Naturally he had little rest and when the examinations were 
finished, he found he could not sleep. When he came for treatment at 
the beginning of June, 1918, he assured me that he had not had more 
than two hours sleep a night on the average for the previous two years. 
This was probably an exaggeration such as insomniacs are given to, 
but at least he presented the typical fatigue syndrome. He remained 
under my care fora month. After the first few days his sleep became 
better, averaging six or seven hours a night. After a relapse, improve- 
ment was again achieved by appealing to his pride in his will-power to 
rid his mind of the sleep obsession. He rose to this bait and from 
that time on had no prolonged periods of sleeplessness. Unfortunately 
in the environment of a general hospital it was impossible to regulate 
his activity. He was ambitious to do a real man’s work and when he 
worked too hard he would have a bad night, although feeling well 
enough until he lay down. After the Armistice I had a letter from him 
in which he reported that after a bitter argument with a medical board 
he was allowed to go to the Front and lived through the whole Ar- 
gonne offensive with no nervous symptoms and had been promoted as 
I saw from the superscription of the letter. 

I offer this sketchy and incomplete work in the hope that it may 
lead to further investigations along this and similar lines. What these 
may be I would like to indicate in a few general remarks. It seems to 
me that, perhaps, the main virtue of this work, if virtue it has, is as 
an example of how psychic processes run hand in hand with physical 
difficulties, so that the treatment of the latter may be hopeless without 
the assistance of the psychopathologist. I would also like to point out 
that the symptoms here detailed are not all of them peculiar to fatigue 
alone. For instance, the extreme restlessness of the involution melan- 
cholic is, possibly, associated with ideas of death. Certainly the lat- 
ter are always present in plain or implied terms, and an extraordinary 
number of these patients begin their illness with some months of in- 
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somnia, which only sinks into the background as conscious ideas of 
death and hypochondriacal features invade the field. A more interest- 
ing analogy is found in those cases of epilepsy who have a prolonged 
aura, in whom as you all know loss of consciousness is a phobia. Most 
of them have tricks they employ to maintain consciousness. Two fea- 
tures are common to all these expedients. They first try to get their 
minds off their obsessive fear and second they fix their attention on 
something in the environment in order not to lose contact with it. This 
latter is, of course, what the fatigue case is apparently doing witu his 
restlessness. In fact, it was a study of the subjective phenomena of 
the epileptic aura which first directed my attention to this possible ex- 
planation of the restlessness in the other group. 
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THE QUESTION OF HYSTERICAL ANALGESIA AND THE 
THEORY OF BABINSK?I: 


BY THEODORE DILLER, M. D. 


PITTSBURGH 


HAT hemianalgesia and segmental analgesia might be sug- 
gested to patients of hysterical type of mind seems very 
probable if not absolutely proven. But when the statement 
was made by Babinski that hemianalgesia in hysterical in- 
dividuals is invariably produced by suggestion, unconsciously and in- 
advertently, though it be, by the examiner, it seemed to me this state- 
ment is entirely too sweeping and probably untrue. And yet I could 
find no way to definitely and absolutely disprove it until recently. 
During the last year, I have examined several hundred soldiers 
complaining of nervous symptoms. Among these, hysteria figures fre- 
quently and there is a due proportion of cases presenting hemianalge- 
sia. In all of these cases I made careful inquiry as to the development 
of hemianalgesia, avoiding carefully asking leading questions. In no 
case was I led to suspect that these manifestations were suggested by 
the examiner. But in two cases the account given by the soldiers in my 
examinations seems to my mind to preclude, in these cases at least, the 
possibility of hemianalgesia having been suggested by the examiner. 
The story by these two soldiers, substantially the same, was about like 
this: While under severe fire, the soldier felt a peculiar numbness all 
over one side of the body. Examined shortly afterwards by a physi- 
cian it was discovered that the soldier had lost feeling completely on 
this side of the body; this hemianalgesia was present a month later 
when this soldier was examined by me. Moreover, when I inquired of 
soldiers as to whether he had heard of loss of feeling on one side 
of the body as a symptom of shell shock, I failed to discover a single 
man who knew of this symptom. And further, when we consider the 
ordinary methods of examining patients as regards analgesia, pricking 
with a needle on one side and then on the other quickly and in most ir- 
regular fashion, soldiers who have not heard of hemianalgesia it seems 
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preposterous on the face of it to believe that it is suggested. But as I 
stated the clinching argument to my mind is the cases of the soldiers to 
which I have referred above, in which subjective one-sided sensory 
symptoms developed under strain and corresponding thereto subse- 
quent examination revealed objective loss of sensation on the same side. 
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OLD AND NEW IN MENTAL TESTS 


HE TECHNIQUE of mental tests is coming into its own, and it is 

coming into its own in more senses than one. We mean that it is actually 

being put forward as a commercial proposition and being marketed by 
mental testers on a businesslike competitive basis. This is as it should be and 
it does not imply that there is any undesirable commercial quest involved. It 
implies simply that the various testing systems designed to estimate performances, 
achievements, abilities, efficiencies, or, as we would prefer to call them, aptitudes 
have at last come out from under the egis of academic pure science and into their 
true sphere of “technical applications.” In a similar sense, the mathematical 
curiosities of the gyroscope came out of the physicist’s laboratory and served a 
practical turn in stabilizing mechanisms of everyday usefulness. A more apt 
comparison would be one drawn from the history of the testing machines 
employed to measure the efficiency and adaptability of building and other struc- 
tural materials. It is only in the last quarter century, however, that the engi- 
neering firms have been thoroughly “sold” on this proposition. 

Mental testing has progressed towards its true function during the World 
War by reason of the fact that intelligence tests were “sold” to the recruiting 
organization of our “selective” army. They were made to fit the given purpose, 
and similar tests are still being devised on a lesser scale to meet other situations 
in education, vocational training, and industrial employment. To be useful, 
however, a test or system of tests must be “sold” to the organization using the 
same to such a degree that there is enough enthusiasm and team-work to “see 
them through.” Undoubtedly that is a principal reason that the army tests 
served their purpose so well. 


New MeEnrtmTAL Test Propositions To Be ‘“SoLp” 


This being the case, a very present interest attaches to the circulars received 
by the Journal from the World Book Co., announcing a series called Standard 
Educational Tests. These have been devised by Dr. M. E. Haggerty, profes- 
sor of Educational Psychology at the University of Minnesota, whose interest 
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and activity in psychological research, we are told, “covers a period of several 
years and began while he was a Professor of the University of Indiana.” He is 
also a member of the National Research Council Committee that is making the 
National Intelligence Tests. Naturally, the prospectus touching the activities 
of Dr. Haggerty harks back to those Gargantuan experiments in 1917 and ’18 
that were the making of the army tests.’ 

Major Haggerty’s experience in the army tests and in the Virginia survey 
has led to this adaptation for school use. The prospectus appropriately sugges’s 
in the sub-heads “How the Haggerty Tests were made,” “Where the Tests 
Have Been Used,” (St. Louis, Minneapolis, Madison, etc.), “What the Tests 
Have Accomplished”—things the canny buyer should always look into. The 
publishers have used the full armamentarium of selling methods to call attention 
to the merits of their wares. This includes a mimeotyped letter to the Editor 
suggesting a review, an informative circular of railroad folder type, a mimeo- 
graphed list of talking points in advocacy of the Standard Educational Tests and 
a similar sheet for the special information of the reviewer. Added to this is a 
full sample set of the tests themselves. 

The circular gives a detailed description of the Haggerty Intelligence and 
Achievement tests: for grades one to three, there are achievement examinations 
in reading (labelled Sigma 1), Intelligence tests for the same (labelled Delta 
1); for grades three to nine, the Intelligence examination Delta 2 is printed 
in a pamphlet of “twelve pages measuring 814 by 11 in.’ 

This is as frankly and as directly and as openly and as honestly a commer- 
cial proposition as well could be wished. But, lest the reviewer appear to cast 
aspersions, be it recalled that it is only in recent years that scientists have been 
affected or infected with the fear of seeming mercenary. It was not very long 
ago that Mr. Locke, author of a famous essay that nobody reads nowadays on a 
subject that everybody seems to have forgotten, in the preface to the New Edi- 
tion of the “Essay Concerning Humane Understanding,” (London, 1706) wrote 
as follows: 


Sesides this, the Bookseller will think it necessary I should ad- 
vertise the Reader, that there is an Addition of two Chapters wholly 
new; the one of the Association of Ideas, the other of Enthusiasm. 


Modern authors do not as naively acknowledge their book-sellers. The 
time has come now when the book-seller does the acknowledging for the author. 

There is a refreshing frankness, lucidity and common-sense about this 
author’s own booklet explaining the tests, that ought to go far to “selling” the 
proposition. 

We do not propose to go further into these tests at the present time because 
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we believe that it is out of the province of this Journal to review in detail the 
merits of this or that set of tests, except where the tests have developed some- 
thing distinctly touching the study of the Abnormal. 

Dispensing with technical criticisms, we should like to mention that Captain 
Garry C. Myers and Caroline E. Myers have put out a very unpretentious but 
forward-looking test known as The Myers Mental Measure. Consisting wholly 
of pictures, it is described as “the first group intelligence test applicable to all 
ages.” For this test, age and grade norms are being developed. Dr. Myers 
is one of those who have stayed longest in the army psychological service and has 
received the appointment of Director of Education at Camp Upton’s Recruit 
Educational Centre. 


“ ” 


Tue Ricgut AND THE Wronc Way To “SELL 

That a big effort should be made to sell a series of tests is no proof of 
its merits. Nor is it a detraction in the era of the new commercialism, when 
University laboratories are accepting retainers for services to commercial houses, 
and when, on the other side, commercial houses are maintaining laboratories 
and research departments as fully imbued with the scientific spirit as those of 
the endowed Universities. Accordingly, let us live in the new era and “com- 
mercialize” tests in the proper and progressive sense of the word. But this 
applies to the buying, no less than to the selling end—Caveat Emptor. 

When one buys a mental measure, one is not buying a pure scientific form- 


ula. One is buying something analogous to the headlight of an automobile, a 
shock absorber, or some new speedometer. Not only should we consider the 


intrinsic merits of the machine as such but we must consider the environment 
in which it is to be used, the weather, the roads, and, even before all, the car to 
which it is to be adapted and the personality of the man who is to be responsible 
for the care and operation of the mechanism. 

A consideration of mental tests demands, from the mercantile standpoint, 
a bit of worldly wisdom that looks beyond the thing for sale, into the atmos- 
phere of its use. For there are always two aspects, as in commercial propo- 
sitions: the concrete claims based on talking points, which serve to interest the 
prospective buyer, and (2) the net effect of installing the system whatever it may 
be. 

Let us illustrate. 

There is a gentleman who sells a peculiar kind of oil. It is colored a lively 
green or violet (we forget which) and carries a picturesque name. Elaborate 
directions are given for the use of this oil as a scale-preventive in a certain kind 
of steam generators. Various bronze pipes and attachments are placed on the 
boilers to feed this oil to the surfaces where the scale would form. Now what 
is the secret of this oil? Is it the mysterious formula on which it is compounded ? 
Probably not. The essential fact is that once the mechanism is fully installed, the 
engineers, the foremen, and superintendents of the plant are required to make 
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reports on the condition of their boilers and in that way—through the assiduity 
of the agents of the installing company and their vigorous complaints when their 
oil is not “given a show’’—there results more cleaning of the boilers and a more 
careful inspection than would be given without the large element of personal 
responsibility and discipline which is introduced with the Corruga oil. 

In a similar way the practice of mental tests may result in promoting better 
grading of school pupils or better classification of industrial personnel, not so 
much through the virtue of the test itself as owing to the fact that its installa- 
tion induces otherwise indifferent people to “size up” their human material with 
more discrimination. This is not a disparagement of mental tests; it is simply 
a focussing upon that practical element which enters into the matter and which 
makes a great deal of scientific discussion and mathematical inquiry both futile 
and beside the point. If a series of mental tests is properly “sold,” like this 
Corruga oil for boilers, it means enlisting the personnel to take care of the whole 
situation. In this sense, a very poor set of mental tests (intrinsically and 
mechanically judged) would furnish a very valid reason for installing their 
operation. But it is in every case a matter of caveat emptor: let the buyer 
beware. And let no school authorities force the tests upon teachers unless it is 
certain that the whole hierarchy will be “sold” in the right sense of that word. 


LIFTING THE AGE LIMIT 


A weak selling-point of the intelligence tests in general was, for years, the 
low age-limit within which their ratings were confined. Now, although army 
conditions revolutionized this situation by providing millions of older and higher 
grade subjects, the mental testers had still at the armistice to win their spurs in 


civilian practice. 

L. L. Thurstone’s Intelligence Tests for College Students serve to typify 
this new situation, although it is to be presumed that he already wears his silver 
spurs even if not yet his golden ones in the mental testing lists. Thurstone’s stint 
for statistifying the intelligence of students has the merit of being a concrete 
half-hour ordeal. One thing of good augury is the moderation of the author 
in claiming conclusiveness for it. He strikes a conservative note to the effect 
that “intelligence tests should not be made the sole criterion of admission; be- 
cause a student may have superior mentality as demonstrated in the intelligence 
test and still be a failure as a student on account of insufficient high school prep- 
aration.” And the converse is also stated to show to what extent intelligence 
tests should be meshed in to other practical tests of actual scholarship. 

Perhaps the most important suggestion for the commercial exploitation of 
mental tests lies latent in his reference to the electrical tabulating equipment that 
is installed at the Carnegie Institute. 

The reviewer dares to say that the use of automatic tabulating systems, com- 
parable in performance to the assorting of census data, is almost a pre-requisite 
of any sort of arrivé status for intelligence ratings. Such machines not only 
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permit of testing a larger number of subjects but allow a greater latitude in 
multiplying observations upon the individual. This facility once established 
for mental testers, they are likely to give a new turn to their work and to fill 
out the necessary scantiness of their data—which they now deplore as a sine 
qua non of the present skeletonized ratings. 


WHAT Is THE Matrer WitTH MENTAL TESTs 


It is particularly relevant to the next work that we have to review to say 
that what is lacking in mentality scales and what is to be supplied to the market 
soon by the competitive efforts of psycho-metricians is a better analysis of the 
functions to be tested. In the mental testing valley what is lacking is not omnisci- 
ence but a willingness to recognize that—‘‘on the other side of the mountain,” 
in the vale of tears called abnormal psychology—there are workers who have 
information as yet unutilized in the general development of tests. 

The outlook is conservatively presented in this same perspective in Shepherd 
Ivory Franz’s Handbook of Mental Examination Methods (2d edition, 1919). 
Of all the offerings we are considering this is the most suitable to be read, 
marked, learned and inwardly digested. It acknowledges very clearly the phil- 
osophic background and environs of abnormal psychology. 

To be sure a “mental examination,” in psychiatric practice, is not the same 
as an intelligence rating. The call for somebody to be mentally examined is a 
challenge to the honest examiner, summoned to the ward or the clinic or the 
O. P. D. or the Binetting room. Who shall plumb the mind? Who shall take 
the high seat that Emerson refused to take “and adapt his conversation to the 
shape of heads?” Who shall make these “bold experiments with the mind?” 


Franz partly answers these questions with flashes of insight that illuminate the 


penumbra of his immediate subject. 

Franz’s Mental Examination Handbook is made as clear to the casual and 
the average reader as to the psychological expert. It carries distinctly the impress 
of ward-work and the discernment of all-round psychiatric experience. Some- 
thing a little more self-advertising would have been at least excusable, although 
not expected by those who know the author’s spirit. Of this spirit, the fact of 
dedication to Edward Cowles is typical. It is well to be reminded of such a man, 
who without brass bands and without preempting high station in the world gave 
the very oxygen of thought to his followers and to other students of the mind’s 
natural history. 

Something of the same intellectual ozone pervades Franz’s book. Imbued 
evidently with a deep sense of the goal of mind-study Franz takes us into a realm 
more vitalizing than his title would imply. He has penertated into the clin- 
ical groves without loss of orientation. He does not miss seeing the forest, 
from looking at the trees. 
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Merits oF FrAnz’s HANDBOOK 


We find in Franz everywhere a poised view. The reader of this Hand- 
book need have no fear of recommending it on ‘account of any possible lack of 
up-to-dateness or on account of any bias in favor of mental tests—which is more 
than can be said of many other such books. To the novice in psychiatric service 
Franz throws many life lines. He is like a swimming instructor who is trying 
to break the tense grip of the student on psychometry, encouraging him to 
swim free. There are delicious bits of cynicism (or that would be cynicism if 
it were not for the kindly humor back of them). Here is a grim word of cau- 
tion regarding treatises on psychology: 

“The psychological value of any particular work must not be judged by 
the information which the writer has of the insane and of other abnormal classes. 
As a rule, psychologists have had neither the opportunity nor the inclination to 


observe or to investigate the abnormal and their discussions of these topics are 
often unsatisfactory on account of second-hand information.” (Preface). 


The italics are ours. 

Far from setting himself up as a psychologist who furnishes full informa- 
tion about mental anomalies he admits overlooking valuable methods, pointing 
out that “in certain cases, especially for research purposes, it may appear advis- 
able to follow up mental states with a more careful analysis than can be made 
with the methods suggested here.” 

The would-be student of the mind, both normal and abnormal, is thus 
forewarned that he cannot live and die within the field of Franz’s list of mental 
examination methods, which obviously are far from representing the full arma- 
mentarium of the writer himself. 

The order of chapters is excellent, beginning with the simple and advanc- 
ing to the more complex. Dr. Franz’s method of orienting the reader is kept up 
consistently throughout the book. Each chapter carries its proper intellectual 
first-aid package. He is careful to explain the “hard” words. For instance, 
psychopathology is well defined (p. 10). 

Particularly valuable is the admission from such a veteran observer that 
Neurology is a word with double meaning. Not without sternness, he points 
out the appalling inconsistencies in the use of this term. And he has thrown 
a search light on the unfortunate gap that estranges neurologists (in certain 
quarters) from psychologists :— 


“Nevertheless some neurologists consider psychology a part of neurology 
but inconsistently refuse to believe that the psychologist who contributes by 
his researches to an understanding of mental processes, is thereby a neurolo- 
gist.” (P. 11). 


We regret that Franz has not made his dictinction between the terms per- 
ception and apperception as sharp as he has made his other separations (p. 74- 
75). We think it is fair to say that there is no more important mental operation 
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than that which is concerned in what he calls the test of Apprehension. Especially 
when one has the insane to deal with, it seems best to employ the word apper- 
ception. For the mental attitude of many confused patients who are apt to 
come into the laboratory is precisely that state of anxiety and expectation which 


we should call apprehension. 


Tests APPLIED TO EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCES 


The memory tests for connected trains of thought should interest partic- 
ularly the studeit of abnormal psychology. Of the collection of short stories, 
which have a considerable affective-value, Franz says: 


“If the emotional content in stories is of such a character that it is over- 
powering it may bring about an inhibition or mental stasis or even a memory 
loss for impressions which have preceded. ‘Those stories which have an emo- 
tional part at the end, when this emotional part produces an emotional reaction 
on the part of the individual, often leave the subject able to repeat only the last 
or the emotional idea.” (P. 109). 


The more use of these short story tests the better. They might perhaps 
serve to acquaint workers in psychology with the importance of emotion in the 
association of ideas; thus paving the way for a true clinical outlook on psychic 
disturbances. Undoubtedly many disorders of memory called psychoneuroses 


differ only in degree and in extent of provocation from the disorders that Franz 
finds in the use of these tests. His own words, as quoted above, are highly sig- 


nificant. 

The study of “shell shock” during the war has, of course, immensely 
enriched this general conception of the near-normal memory disorders and it is 
of interest that through so sober a Handbook as this one, an entering wedge 
for emotion-study should be driven into the psychologists’ consciousness. Hold- 
ing its own in the rift is Woodworth’s Test for Emotional Instability. (P. 170 
to 176). 

It is too early to speak of the results of this test or to say how it will split 
the log over which two camps are contending :—the one of neurologists who take 
the view that there are no psychoneuroses without a certain inferiority or phys- 
ical defectiveness* and those who are more disposed to regard psychoneuroses as 
manifesting “stress of experience.” 

In fine, we see signs in this Handbook that Morton Prince’s conception of 
association neuroses is being justified in new ways. Strangely enough, his own 
sober middle-of-the-road view of it, expressed years ago, is being made possible 
of acceptance partly by a backswing from the outré conceptions of the Freudian 
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school (pitfalls for so many unscientific minds) and partly by War’s outrageous 
experiments upon human nature, as shown in so-called “shell shock” and “stress 
of campaign.” 

As to “association of ideas” Franz shows thoroughness and harks back to 
Aristotle. It is strange that an author of the depth and breadth of Franz should 
not introduce the name of the prime writer on the association of ideas, John 
Locke, Gent., who coined the term and who sought to give it exactly the mean- 
ing that Morton Prince has employed in “association neuroses.” 

However, anything that is felt to be missing in this work simply empha- 
sizes its eclectic range and its excellent balance of interests. It should have the 
primacy as a Mentor in its subject. 

In spite of the many new tests coming into the market and the many new 
alleged “standardizations” of old tests, we should not be taken unawares and 
captivated by the enthusiasm of their authors, though flanked with a showing of 
never so many school children or adults, in ranks and phalanxes of examinees. 
We think the better plan is to get a fresh orientation after the tumult and shout- 
ing of the war time tests, and the reviewer, for his part, expects to obtain it by 
a careful re-reading of Franz’s Handbook of Mental Examination Methods. 


L. H. Horton. 


Rest, SUGGESTION AND OTHER THERAPEUTIC MEASURES IN NERVOUS 
AND MENTAL Diseases. Second Edition. By Francis X. Dercum, A. M., M. 
D., Ph.D. P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Philadelphia, 1917. 


HE TEXT of this book was written for the system of Physiologic Ther- 

apeutics edited by Dr. S. Solis Cohen. It appears now in its second edi- 

tion revised and largely rewritten. The arrangement is systematic 
but follows a classification which is hardly in accord with our more modern 
views. The first part concerns itself with rest as a therapeutic measure. Un- 
der this general heading the conditions considered are under the old nomencla- 
ture of neurasthenia, hysteria, hypochondria, together with a description of the 
application of “rest”’ in chorea, epilepsy and various other functional and struc- 
tural disorders of the central nervous system. The second part of the book 
concerns itself with the “therapeutics of mental diseases” and the third with 
“suggestion.” 

As a general statement of therapeutic measures which have stood the test 
of time the book is to be highly recommended. As an expression of the newer 
ideas one must speak less favorably. As a student and at one time colleague of 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell it is, perhaps, not to be wondered at that an undue amount 
of attention is given to the role of rest in the treatment of the most varied dis- 
orders of the nervous system. Dr. Dercum still believes with unwavering faith 
in the complete efficacy of the so-called Weir Mitchell rest treatment in the 
neurasthenic state and gives an admirable description of the method as employed 
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by its originator. The value of this method is certainly not to be questioned but 
in the light of more recent experience it appears equally true that the interpre- 
tation put upon its eficacy by Mitchell and certain of its subsequent advocates 
is not wholly justified by the facts. ‘The failure of the treatment in the hands 
of other men has been demonstrated time and again and the feeling has grown 
that the insistence upon rest and the methods intimately associated with it as 
originally advocated have not stood the test of universal practice. As a matter 
of fact, while acknowledging the full debt which we owe to the rest treatment 
as such, it has doubtless done harm because of the apparent ease of its applica- 
tion and the universality with which it was at one time used. ‘The sentiment is 
growing that in the great proportion of cases which Dercum still classifies as 
neurasthenic, rest is decidedly contraindicated. In this connection it is clear that 
the nomenclature is likely to lead to error. It would be far better for the 


progress of our knowledge at the present time i¢ the word “neurasthenia” with 


all its false connotations were dropped or at least placed in a very subordinate 
category. This Dercum does not see fit to do with the result that a natural 
confusion arises in the reader’s mind as to what is or should be meant by the 
term “neurasthenia’’ as now used by many of the classification makers. 

In any book on therapeutics it is inevitable that the clinicai aspects of dis- 
ease should be discussed at considerable length and including as Dercum does 
the various signs and symptoms of so-called functional disease under the old cate- 
gories, is not conducive to clearness when speaking of the various therapeutic at- 
tempts. He is curiously unwilling to give the psychogenic element in the causa- 
tion of neurasthenia, as he uses that term, and hysteria the role which is generally 
granted it at the present time, which detracts distinctly from the significance of 
the book as a whole. Our feeling, therefore, is that in this first portion of the 
book which constitutes about half of the text, wholly undue emphasis is laid 
on the factor of rest and much too little upon the various elements now recog- 
nized as necessary in the production of the essentially mental disorders such as 
hysteria and so-called neurasthenia and conversely in their treatment. He insists 
that the hysterical individual is born, not made, and speaks with much satisfac- 
tion of Babinski’s ideas regarding suggestion as causative of many of the signs 
and symptoms of the phenomena of hysteria which he agrees with Babinski in 
believing are “the result either of medical or other suggestion.” In general, 
concerning this subject Dercum speaks with confidence and dogmatically of many 
matters which must still be regarded as in dispute. 

The second part, on the therapeutics of mental disease, is a brief and, up to 
a certain point, adequate description of the more generally recognized methods. 
It takes no account whatever of the possibilities of a systematized mental ap- 
proach to the problems of mental disorder. 

In the third section on “suggestion,” Dercum reiterates his well-known at- 
titude toward the newer psychotherapeutic measures. What he says is interest- 
ing but will not be convincing to many students of this subject. His tendency is 
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to include in one general category, which he regards on the whole with slight 
respect, the group of psychotherapeutic methods which from time to time have 
risen, from the earliest period down to the present. ‘This part of the book is 

insympathetic and not in accord with the spirit of progress. ‘The subject of 
psychanalysis he discusses and dispatches in a space of twenty pages. He says 
of Freud and his collaborators and by implication the whole 

al movement is a repetition of the superstitions of previous 

es it to the limbo of unproved theories. More than this he 

hole more harmful than helpful. The cures he says “have 

s those achieved by hypnotism.” Again “psychanalysis is 

general mystical tendency of the modern world.” And his 

final thrust in this section is as follows: ““To the jaded and blasé psychasthenic 
patient he chronic hysteric, psychasthenic, hypochondriac or what not, to the 
patient 10 has tried all sorts of procedures, psychanalysis presents something 
-w, something interesting, something pruriently exciting.’’ ‘To the casual reader 


it a modern work on the treatment of nervous disorders should 


express with a somewhat broader perspective various existing viewpoints and this, 


admirable as the book is in many respects, Dercum has not succeeded in ac- 


complishing. 


E. W. Taytor. 
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